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^yXT^ endeavor has been to compile a collection of recitations 
that would he suitable for use both in schools and by 
reciters. For that purpose^ only literature of a high order 
has been chosen^ but with as great a variety as possible — 
dramatic y dialect^ humorous^ society, and children's pieces. All 
of the abridgments y with one exception^ have been made by me. 
My special thanks are due Messrs. John Brisben Walker^ 
Edgar Fawcett^ Fred Emerson Brooks^ Edgar SaltuSy and the 
other authors whose excellent pieces help to give value to this 
collection. F. M. 
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SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

[The scene of the following episode is laid in Central ^sla at a time when the 
Tartars and the Persians are at war. Sohrab is the commander of the Tartars and 
Rustum the champion of the Persians. Sohrab is Rustum*s son, a fact unknown to 
the latter who believes that his one child is a girl, having been so informed by its 
mother, who thus forged the lie in order to prevent Rustum from making a warrior 
out of him. Sohrab, however, knows that Rustum is his father and has been 
always searching for him. As the epic opens the two armies are encamped opposite 
each other.] 

AND the first gray of morning fill'd the east, 
And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 
But all the Tartar camp along the stream 
Was hush' d 5 and still the men were plunged in sleep. 
Sohrab alone, he slept not ; all night long 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed ; 
But when the gray dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose and took his horseman's cloak 
And went abroad into the cold, wet fog, 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa's tent. 
He found the old man sleeping on his bed 
Of rugs and felts, and near him lay his arms. 
And Peran-Wiea heard him, though the step 
Was dull'd, for he slept light, an old man's sleep; 
And he rose quickly on one arm, and said : 
" Who art thou? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
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Speak! Is there news, or any night-alarm? " 

But Sohrab came to the bedside, and said : 

" Thou know'st me, Peran-Wisa! It is I, 

Thou know'st if, since from Ader-baijan first 

I came among the Tartars and bore arms, 

I still have served Afrasiab well, and shown, 

At my boy's years, the courage of a man. 

This, too, thou know'st : That while I still bear on 

The conquering Tartar ensigns through the world, 

And beat the Persians back on every field, 

I seek one man, — one man and one alone — 

Rustum, my father, who, I hoped, should greet. 

Should one day greet, upon some well-fought field, 

His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 

So I long hoped, but him I never find. 

Come, then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 

Let the two armies rest to-day ; and I 

Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 

To meet me, man to man. If I prevail, 

Rustum will surely hear it ; if I fall — 

Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin.'' 

And Peran-Wisa took the hand 

Of the young man in his and said : 

" O Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine! 

Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs, 

And share the battle's common chance with us 

Who love thee, but must press forever first. 

To find a father thou hast never seen? 

But, if this one desire indeed rules all, — 

To seek out Rustum — seek him not through fight I 

Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 

O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son ! 

But far hence seek him, for he is not here. 

For now it is not as when I was young, 

When Rustum was in front of every fray ; 

But now he keeps apart, and sits at home, 
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In Seistan, with Zal, his father old. 

Whether that his own mighty strength at last 

Feels the abhorr'd approaches of old age; 

Or he has quari*erd with his King, I know not. 

There go ! Thou wilt not? My heart forebodes 

Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 

Fain would I know thee safe and well, though lost 

To us; fain, therefore, send thee hence, in peace 

To seek thy father, not seek single fights 

In vain. But who can keep the lion's cub 

From ravening, and who govern Eustum's son? 

Go, I will grant thee what thy heart desires." 

So said he, and dropp'd Sohrab's hand. 

And rais'd the curtain of bis tent, and call'd 

His herald to his side, and went abroad. 

The sun by this had risen and clear' d the fog 

From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands. 

And from their tents the Tartar horsemen filed 

Into the open plain. 

And Peran-Wisa with his herald came. 

Threading the Tartar squadrons to the front. 

And with his staff kept back the foremost ranks. 

And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 

That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars back. 

He took his spear, and to the front he came. 

And check' d his ranks, and fix'd them where they stood. 

And Peran-Wisa came upon the sand 

Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and said : 

*' Ferood, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear! 

Let there be truce between the hosts to-day ; 

But choose a champion from the Persian lords 

To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man. 
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As, in the country, on a morn in June, 
When the dew glistens on the pearled ears, 
A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy,-— 
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So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 

A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran. 

Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they loved. 

But, as a troop of pedlars from Cabool, 

Crossing the snow-capped Indian Caucasus, 

In single file do move, and hold their breath. 

For fear they should dislodge the o'erhanging snows,— 

So the pale Persians held their breath with fear. 

Then Gudurz, a brother-chief to Ferood, said : 

" Ferood, shame bids us take their challenge up. 

Yet champion have we none to match this youth. 

He has the wild stag's foot, the lion's heart. 

But Eustum came last night ; aloof he sits 

And sullen, and has pitched his tents apart. 

Him will I seek, and carry to his ear 

The Tartar challenge, and this young man's name; 

Haply he will forget his wrath, and fight. 

Stand forth the while, and take their challenge up. ' ' 

And Ferood stood forth and cried : 

'' Old man, be it agreed as thou hast said ! 

Let Sohrab arm, and we will find a man." 

And Peran-Wisa turn'd, and strode 

Back through the opening Tartar squadrons to his tent. 

But through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran. 

And cross' d the camp which lay behind, and reach' d. 

Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum's tent. 

And Gudurz enter' d and found Rustum. 

Listless he sate and held a falcon on his wrist, 

And play'd with it; but Gudurz came and stood 

Before him; and Rustum look'd, and saw him stand, 

And with a cry sprang up and dropp'd the bird. 

And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said : 

' ' Welcome ! these eyes could see no better sight. 

What news? but first sit down and eat and drink." 

''Not now! " said Gudurz, " to-day has other needs. 
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The armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze ; 

For from tlie Tartars is a challenge brought 

To pick a champion from the Persian lords 

To fight their champion — and thou know'st his name— 

Sohrab men call him, but his birth is hid. 

O Rustum, like thy might is this young man's 1 

He has the wild stag's foot, the lion's heart, 

And he is young, and Iran's chiefs are old, 

Or else too weak ; and all eyes turn to thee. 

Come down and help us, Eustum, or we losel " 

But Rustum answer'd, with a smile : 

" Go to ! If Iran's chiefs are old, then I 

Am older ; if the young are weak, the King 

Errs strangely, for he honors younger men, 

And lets the aged moulder to their graves. 

Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young, — 

The voung may rise at Sohrab 's vaunts, not I ; 

For what care I, though all speak Sohrab's fame? 

Ah, would that I myself had such a son. 

And not that one slight, helpless girl I have — 

A son so famed, so brave, to send to war. 

And I to tarry with the snow-hair' d Zal, 

And rest and leave to death all thankless kings. '* 

And Gudurz made reply : 

' ' What then, O Rustum, will men say to this. 

When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 

Thee most of all, and thou whom most he seeks 

Hidest thy face ? Take heed lest men should say : 

' Like some old miser, Rustum hoards his fame, 

And shuns to peril it with younger men. ' ' ' 

" O Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say such words? 

Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame I 

But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms; 

Let not men say of Rustum, he was match' d 

In single fight with any mortal man. ' ' 
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4-nd Gudurz tnm'd, and ran 

Back quickly through the camp in fear and joy, — 

Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum came. 

But Rustum strode to his tent door, and call'd 

His followers in, and bade them bring his arms, 

And clad himself in steel. The arms he chose 

Were plain, and on his shield was no device. 

Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold, 

And from the fluted spine atop, a plume 

Of horse-hair waved, a scarlet horse-hair plume. 

So arm'd, he issued forth; and Ruksh, his horse, 

Followed him like a faithful hound at heel. 

And Rustum left his tents, and cross' d 

The camp, and to the Persian host appear' d ; 

And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 

Hail'd; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 

And Sohrab, arm'd in Haman's tent, came forth. 

And on each side were squares of men, with spears 

Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 

And Rustum came upon the sand and cast 

His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and saw 

Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he came, — 

This unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 

Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 

All the most valiant chiefs. Long he perused 

His spirited air, and wonder 'd who he was. 

For very young he seem'd, tenderly rear'd ; 

Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight. 

And a deep pity enter'd Rustum's soul. 

And he beckon' d to him with his hand., and said : 

*' O thou young man, wherefore wilt thou rush on death? 

Be govern' d, quit the Tartar host, and come 

To Iran, and fight beneath my banner till I die ! 

There are no youths in Iran brave as thou. " 

Sohrab heard his voice, 

The mighty voice of Rustum, and he saw 
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TTifl giant figure, and that head 

Streak'd with its first gray hairs, and hope filled his soul, 

And he ran forward and embraced his knees, 

And clasp' d his hand within his own, and said : 

' ^ Oh, by thy father's head I by thine own soul ! 

Art thou not Kustum ! Speak I Art thou not he? '* 

But Rustum eyed askance the kneeling youth, 

And tum'd away and spake to his own soul : 

'•' Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean 1 

For if I now confess this thing he asks. 

And hide it not, but say : ' Rustum is here I ' 

He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes, 

But he will find some pretext not to fight. 

And praise my fame and proffer courteous gifts, 

A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way ; 

And on a feast-tide, in Afrasiab's hall, 

In Samarcand, he wiQ arise and cry : 

' I challenged, once, all the Persian lords 

To cope with me in single fight ; but they 

Shrank. Only Rustum dared. Then he and I 

Changed gifts, and went on equal terms away. ' 

So will he speak, perhaps, whUe men applaud ; 

Then were the chiefs of Iran shamed through me.'' 

Then he turn'd and sternly spake aloud : 

'' Rise! Wherefore dost thou vainly question thus 

Of Rustum? I am here, whom thou hast call'd 

By challenge forth. Make good thy vaunt, or yield ! 

It is with Rustum only thou wouldst fight? 

Rash boy, men look on Rustum' s face and flee! 

For well I know that did great Rustum stand 

Before thy face this day, and were reveal' d. 

There would be then no talk of fighting more. 

But being what I am, I teU thee this : 

Either thou shalt renounce thy vaunt and yield. 

Or else thy bones shall strew this sand, 

Till Oxus, with his summer floods, wash them all away." 
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He spoke; and Solirab answer' d, on his feet: 
" Art thou so fierce? Thou wilt not fright me so 1 
I am no girl, to be made pale by words. 
Yet tliis thou hast said well, did Rustum stand 
Here on this field, there were no fighting then. 
But Rustum is far hence, and we stand here. 
Begin ! Thou art more vast, more dread than I. 
And thou art proved, I know, and I am young, — 
But yet success sways with the breath of heaven ; 
And though thou thinkest that thou know'st sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know, 
For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate. 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall ; 
Only the event will teach us in its hour. ' ' 

lie spoke, and Rustum answered not, but huri'd 
His spear. Down from the shoulder, down it came, 
As on some partridge in the corn a hawk 
Drops like a plummet. Sohrab saw it come. 
And sprang aside, quick as a flash. The spear 
Iliss'd, and went quivering down into the sand. 
Which it sent flying wide. Then Sohrab threw 
In turn, and full struck Rustum' s shield ; sharp rang^ 
The iron plates rang sharp, but tnm'd the spear. 
Then Rustum seized his club, which none but he 
Could wield, and struck 
One stroke ; but again Sohrab sprang aside. 
Lithe as the glancing snake, and the club came 
Thundering to earth, and leapt from Rustum' s hand, 
And Rustum follow' d his own blow, and fell 
To his knees, and with his fingers clutched the sand. 
And now might Sohrab have unsheathed his sword. 
And pierced the mighty Rustum where he lay 
Dizzy, and on his knees, and choked with sand ; 
But he look'd on and smiled, nor bared his sword, 
But courteously drew back, and spoke, and said : 
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^^ Thou strik'st too hard 1 That club of thine will float 

Upon the summer floods, and not my bones. 

But rise, and be not wroth ! not wroth am I ; 

No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my soul. 

Thou say'st thou art not Eustum. Be it so ! 

Who art thou, then, that canst so touch my soul? 

For never was my heart so touch' d before. 

O thou old warrior, let us yield to heaven ! 

Come, plant we here in earth our angry spears. 

And make a truce, and sit upon this sand, 

And thou shalt talk to me of Eustum's deeds. 

There are foes enough in the Persian host, 

Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel no pang ; 

Champions enough Afrasiab has, whom thou 

Mayst fight ; fight them^ when they confront thy spear, 

But oh, let there be peace 'twixt thee and me ! " 

He ceased, but while he spake, Kustum had risen 

And stood erect, trembling with rage. His club 

He left to lie, but had regain' d his spear, 

Whose fiery point now in his mail'd right hand 

Blazed bright and baleful. Dust had soil'd 

His stately crest, his breast heaved, and twice his voice 

Was choked with rage. At last, these words broke way : 

" Girl! nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands! 

Curl'd minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words! 

Fight! Thou art not in Afrasiab' s gardens now 

With Tartar girls with whom thou'rt wont to dance; 

But on the Oxus' sands, and in the dance 

Of battle, and with me who make no play 

Of war ; I fight it out, and hand to hand. ' ' 

He spoke, and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 

And he, too, drew his sword. At once they rush'd 

Together, as two eagles on one prey 

Come rushing down together from the clouds, 

One from the east, one from the west. Their shields 

Dash'd with a clang together, and a din 
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Eose, such as that the sinewy wood-cutters 

Make often in the forest's heart at morn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees — such blows 

Rustum and Sohrab on each other hail'd. 

And you would say that sun and stars took part 

In the unnatural conflict ; for a cloud 

Grew suddenly in heaven, and dark'd the sun; 

The wind rose, and moaning swept the plain, 

And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp'd the pair. 

In gloom they twain were wrapp'd, and they alone; 

But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 

And laboring breath. First Rustum struck the shield 

Which Sohrab held stiff out ; the steel-spiked spear 

Rent the tough plates, but fail'd to reach the* skin, 

And Rustum pluck' d it back with angry groan. 

Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum' s helm, 

Nor clove its steel quite through ; but all the crest 

He shore away, and that proud horse-hair plume, 

Never till now defiled, sank to the dust ; 

And Rustum bow'd his head. But then the gloom 

Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, 

And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the horse, 

Who stood at hand, utter'd a dreadful cry, — 

No horse's cry was that, most like the roar 

Of some pain'd desert-lion, who all day 

Has trail' d the hunter's javelin in his side, 

And comes at night to die upon the sand. 

The two hosts heard that cry, and quaked for fear, 

And Oxus curdled as he cross' d his stream. 

But Sohrab heard, and quail' d not, but rush'd on 

And struck again, and again Rustum bow'd 

His head ; but this time all the blade, like glass. 

Sprang in a thousand shivers on his helm. 

And in his hand the hilt remain' d alone. 

Then Rustum raised his head ; his dreadful eyes 

Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 

And shouted : ''Rustum ! " Sohrab heard that shout, 
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And shrank amazed. Back he recoil'd one step, 
And scanned with blinking eyes the advancing form ; 
And then he stood bewilder' d, and he dropp'd 
His covering shield, — and the spear pierced his side. 
He i*eel'd, and staggering back, sank to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind fell. 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud ; and the two armies saw the pair. 
Saw Kustum standing, safe upon his feet. 
And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 

Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum began : 
'' Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind to kill 
A Persian lord this day, and strip his corpse, 
And bear thy trophies to Afrasiab's tent; 
Or else that the great Eustum would come down 
Himself to fight, and that thy wiles would move 
His heart to take a gift, and let thee go. 
And then that all the Tartar host would praise 
Thy courage or thy craft, and spread thy fame. 
To glad thy father in his weak old age. 
Fool, thou art slain, and by an unknown man! " 
And with a fearless mien, Sohrab replied : 
" Unknown thou art; yet thy fierce vaunt is vain. 
Thou dost not slay me, proud and boastful man ! 
No ! Rustum slays me, and this filial heart. 
For were I match' d with ten such men as thee, 
And I were that which till to-day I was, 
They should be lying here, I standing there. 
But that beloved name unnerved my arm — 
That name and something, I confess, in thee. 
Which troubles all my heart, and made my shield 
Fall; and thy spear transfix' d an unarm' d foe. 
And now thou boastest, and insult' st my fate. 
But hear thou this, fierce man, tremble to hear : 
The mighty Eustum shall avenge my death ! 
My father, whom I seek through all the world, 
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He shall avenge my death, and punish thee! '' 

And with a cold, incredulous voice, Kustum said 2 

" What prate is this of fathers and revenge? 

The mighty Kustum never had a son." 

"Ah, yes, he had ! and that lost son am I. 

Surely the news will one day reach his ear. 

And pierce him like a stab, and make him leap 

To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. 

What will that grief, what will that vengeance be? 

Oh, could I live till I that grief have seen ! 

Yet him I pity not so much, as her, 

My mother, who no more will see 

Sohrab returning from the Tartar camp. 

With spoils and honor, when the war is done. 

But a dark rumor will be bruited up : 

That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no more ; 

But that in battle with a nameless foe, 

By the far-distant Oxus, he was slain." 

And as he ceased, he wept aloud. 

Thinking of her he left and his own death. 

Nor yet did Rustum hold it was his son 

Who spoke, although he call'd back names he knew; 

For he had had sure tidings that the babe 

Which was in Ader-baijan born to him 

Had been a puny girl, no boy at all, — 

So that sad mother had sent word to him lest 

Rustum should seek the boy to train in arms. 

And so Kustum deem'd that either Sohrab took. 

By a false boast, the style of Kustum's son ; 

Or that men grave it him to swell his fame. 

So deem'd he; yet he listened, plunged in thought. 

' ' O Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 

Whom Kustum, wert thou his, might well have loved ! 

Yet thou errest, Sohrab, or else men 

Have told thee false — thou art not Kustum's son ; 

For Kustum had no son ; one child he had — 

But one — a girl, who with her mother now 
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Plies some light female task, nor dreams of us." 
But Sohrab, rising sternly on one arm, replied : 
'' Man, who art thou who dost deny my words? 
' Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 
And falsehood, while I lived, was far from mine. 
I tell thee, prick 'd upon this arm I bear 
That seal which Rustum to my mother gave, 
That she might prick it on the babe she bore." 
He spoke; and all the blood left Rustum' s cheeks, 
And his knees totter'd, and he smote his hand 
Agains his breast, his heavy mailed hand, 
That the hard, iron corselet clank'd aloud ; 
And to his heart he press'd the other hand, 
And in a hollow voice, he spake and said : 
" Sohrab, that were a proof which could not lie! 
If thou show this, then art thou Kustum's son." 
Then, with weak, hasty fingers, Sohrab loosed 
His belt, and near the shoulder bared his arm. 
And show'd a sign in faint vermilion points 
Prick'd, — the sign of Rustum's seal. 
And Sohrab touch' d it with his hand and said : 
" How say'st thou? Is that sign the proper sign 
Of Rustum's son, or of some other man's? " 

But Rustum gazed, and gazed, and stood 

Speechless ; and then he utter' d one sharp cry : 

" O boy — thy father!" — and he sank down to earth. 

But Sohrab crawl' d to where he lay, and cast 

His arms about his neck, and kiss'd his lips. 

And with fond, faltering fingers stroked his cheeks, 

Trying to call him back to life ; and life 

Came back to Rustum, and he oped his eyes. 

And they stood wide with horror. Then he clutch' d his 

sword, 
To draw it, and forever let life out. 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands. 
And with a soothing voice he spake, and said : 
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' ' Father, forbear ! for I but meet to-day 

The doom which at my birth was written down. 

Surely my lieart cried out that it was thou, 

When first I saw thee ; and thy heart spoke, too, 

I know it ! but fate trod these promptings down. 

But let us speak no more of this ! I find 

My father ; let me feel that I have found 1 

Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 

My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 

And wash them with thy tears, and say : ' My son I ' 

Quick, quick! for numbered are my sands of life." 

And his voice released the heart 

Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth. He cast 

His arms round his son's neck, wept aloud, and kiss'd him. 

Then, with a heavy groan, Kustum be wail' d: 

" Oh, that great Oxus were flowing over me ! 

Oh, that I saw its grains of yellow silt 

EoU tumbling in the current o'er my head! " 

But with a grave, mild voice, Sohrab replied : 

"Desire not that, my father, thou must live; 

For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 

As some are born to be obscured, and die. 

Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 

And reap a second glory in thine age ; 

Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 

But come ! thou seest this great host of men 

Which follow me ; I pray thee, slay not these ! 

They follow' d me, my hope, my fame, my star. 

Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 

But me thou must bear lience, not send with them, 

But carry me with thee to Seistan, 

And thou must lay me in that lovely earth. 

And plant a far-seen pillar ov^er all. 

That so the passing norseman on the waste 

May see my tomb a great way off, and cry : 

' Sohrab, the mighty Rustum's son, lies there, 

Whom his great father did in ignorance kill ! ' 
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And I be not forgotten in my grave. ' ' 

And, with a mournful voice, Kustum replied: 

" Fear not! as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son, 

So shall it be." And Sohrab smiled on him, and took 

The spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 

His wound's imperious anguish; but the blood 

Came welling from the open gash, and life 

Flow'd with the stream. His head droop'd low, 

His limbs grew slack; motionless, white, he lay, — 

White, with eyes closed ; only when heavy gasps. 

Deep, heavy gasps quivering through all his frame, 

Convulsed him back to life, he open'd them. 

And fixed them feebly on his father's face; 

Till all his strength was ebb'd, and from his limbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away. 

And night came down over the solemn waste. 
Both armies moved to camp and took their meal, — 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 



Pronunciations: Sohrab, So'-rab; Rus'-tum; Peran-Wisa, a 
Tartar chief, Pa'-r^n-We'-sS. ; Ader-baijan, a northern province 
of Persia, Ad-6r-bi-jan'; Afrasiab, king of the Tartars, A-fra'- 
Be-ab; Zal; FS-rood'; Goo'-durz; Iran, E'ran; Ruksh, Eiiks; 
Samaracand, Sam'-ar-kand. 



"Do yon know, mamma, I don't believe Solomon was 
80 rich after all ? " observed a boy to his mother, who prided 
herself on her orthodoxy. 

"My child ! " she exclaimed, in pious horror, " what does 
the Bible say ? " 

" That's just it," he answered. "It says that ' Solomon 
slept with his fathers. ' ^N'ow, surely, if he had been rich 
he'd have had a bed to himself.' 
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A CHRISTMAS-EVE REDEMPTION. 



HAMILTON AIDE. 



"^ I ^WAS Christmas eve. The frost lay on the road, 
X And moonlight smote with silver all the fields 
Around the gable-ends of an old honse 
That stood alone beyond the village street ; 
Alone, unvisited by priest, or friend, 
Shunn'd as plague stricken, while its casements flashed 
From their blue diamonds not one welcoming light 
To the wayfarer. All was dark within ; 
Dark without hope, — save that the clear, white moon 
Shone, like God's truth, upon the good and ill 
That the room held, wherein a sinful man 
Lay dying. On one side his bed, there stood 
A woman, who had journeyed here in haste, 
Flush'd, as the marble statue may be flush'd 
By wrathful torchlight. On the other knelt 
A creature, shaken in her dumb despair, 
Crush'd, tear-stain'd. He had been untrue to both,— 
Untrue to vows he pledged unto the one 
Before the altar, — pledged for weight of gold — 
Untrue to honor, lying, while he loved 
The other one, betrayed. 

The impartial moon 
Lit the thin outline of the unloved wife. 
Hard, upright, just, and touched the head, bow'd low 
Of her who knelt ; and made a halo round 
A gold-hair' d child, who played upon the floor, 
With strings of daisies. O'er the wasted face 
Of him who lay a-dying, it fell full, 
As on an open book wherein was writ 
Kemorse ; no coward dread of punishment 
For self, but a great fear for those 
He left behind, whose ruin he had wrought. \ 



<\ 
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Then spake the wife to her who knelt, " Go forth I 
Mj place is here, beside my dying lord — 
Whom God hath join'd, let no man put asunder.'' 
The woman gave an inarticulate cry ; 
The child, unconscious, wove its chain of stars. 
''Oh, pardon, — pardon ! " moaned the hapless one. 
' ' I wronged you — ^yes ! but knew not all the wrong. 
I ask your mercy, as I ask for Christ's. 
He who forgave a sinner once, like me. 
Perhaps Se will not shut me out ! ' ' 

''/do," 
The wife replied. " We cannot both stay here. 
The house is mine. You took my husband's love. 
His soul — his body — all belong to you. 
My home made desolate — my reverence lost, 
My faith destroy' d in man. Loveless, alone, 
No baby-blossom at my breast, have I 
Toiled on. Your deed ! Living, he was all yours ; 
Dead, he is mine. Mine now the right to close 
The eyes that never yet have look'd with joy 
Into mine eyes, as they have into yours ! 
Why do I claim that right ? Why am I come ? 
Because I would redeem him yet, — save him 
Prom passing hence, with unrepented sin." 

Then gasped the dying man, " I do repent 

f he more, because I see her agony. 

MiDQ, only mine, the sin — not hers — ^not hers I 

She knew not I was wed. She gave her life — 

She, a mere child — into my keeping. Now, 

It is in yours. Be merciful to her. 

Thrust her not out. You, blameless, holy, pure, 

Since all is past, and sin outlives not life, 

Will you not stoop to lift the fallen up ? " 

" Sin doth outlive life," she, in haste, replied. 

" There is the child — not mine, but hers. And yet, 

I would not harm it, nor its mother. So, 
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If poor lip-pardon that can never reach 
The inner heart of wrongs suffice to soothe 
Your dying hour, 'tis yours, — 'tis hers. But let 
Her presence here no more distract your thoughts 
From Heaven, nor outrage me, your wife." 

At once. 
That frail young creature, white as drifted snow. 
Trembling, arose. " The right is yours. " She bowed 
Her head. " O love ! loved only here too well, 
We part, but not for long — stricken unto death 
Am I, and shall not linger far behind. 
Only " — and here her voice broke down — *' the child — 
To leave him motherless, — without a friend! " 
Suddenly, voices from the village choir. 
Singing from house to house their Christmas song, 
Rose in the frosty night, exultant, clear. 
As those the Shepherds heard in Bethlehem. 

" Hark ! The herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King ! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled ? " 

It seemed to her who stood beside that bed — 

The embittered wife who never had known peace — 

A message straight from Him. And she beheld 

The heavens open, and she saw His face 

Fill'd with divine compassion for the sins 

And suffering of His creatures ; and she heard 

A voice like music, ' ' Inasmuch as ye 

Have done it unto one, the least of Mine, 

Ye did it unto Me. ' ' 

Then all the ice 
Frozen by winters on her heart seemed broke, 
And pity welled up, as she took the babe 
In her wide-open arms, and said, " So be it. 
When both are gone, your child shall be as mine. 
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;ake this sacred charge ; and if it please 
16 Lord, the void of love in my lone life 
ay be refilled." 

Then the glazed eyes of him 
ho heard her sought, with tenderness unknown 
if ore, his wife's eyes. The cold fingers pressed 
Br hand. That touch healed all the wounded past, 
)r, as she stooped to catch the last faint breath. 
Kiss me! " he whispered — and so passed away. 



EGYPTIAN SLIPPERS. 



EDWIN ABNOLD. 

TINY slippers of gold and green, 
Tied with a mouldering, golden cord I 
What pretty feet they must have been 

When Csesar Augustus was Egypt's lord ! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were. 

Not many girls could dance in these ! 
When did your shoemaker make you, dear. 
Such a nice pair of Egyptian ' ' threes ? ' ' 

Where were you measured ? In Sais, or On, 

Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium ? 
Fitting them featly your brown toes upon. 

Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb, 
I seem to see you ! — so long ago. 

Twenty-one centuries, less or more. 
And here are your sandals ; yet none of us know 

What name, or fortune, or face you bore. 

Your lips would have laughed with a rosy sconi 
If the merchant, or slave-girl had mockingly said, 

'' The feet will pass, but the shoes they have worn. 
Two thousand years onward. Time's road shall tread, 
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And still be foot-gear as good as new!" 
To think that calf-skin, gilded and stitched, 

Should Rome and the Pharaohs outlive — and you 
Be gone like a dream from the world you bewitehec 

Not that we mourn you. 'Twere too absurd; 

You have been such a very long while away. 
Your dry spiced dust would not value one word 

Of the soft regrets that my verse could say. 
Sorrow and pleasure, and love and hate, 

If you ever felt them, have vaporized hence 
To this odor — so subtle and delicate — 

Of myrrh, and cassia, and frankincense. 

Of course, they embalmed you ! Yet not so sweet 

Were aloes and nard, as the youthful glow 
Which Amenti stole when the small, dark feet 

Wearied of treading our world telow. 
Look ! it was flood-time in valley of Nile, 

Or a very wet day in the Delta, dear. 
When the slippers tripped lightly their latest mile— 

The mud on the soles renders that fact clear. 

You knew Cleopatra, no doubt ! You saw 

Antony's galleys from Actium come. 
But there ! 3 questions could answers draw 

From lips so many a long age dumb, 
I would not tease you with history. 

Nor vex your heart for the men which were. 
The one point to learn that fascinates me 

Is, Where and what are you to-day, my dear ? 

You died, believing in Horus and Pasht, 

Isis, Osiris, and priestly lore. 
And found, of course, such theories smashed 

By actual fact on the heavenly shore. 
What next did you do ? Did you transmigrate ? 

Have we seen you since, all modern and fresh ? 
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Tour charming soul — so I calculate — 
Mislaid its mummy and sought new flesh. 

Were you she whom I met at dinner last week, 

"With eyes and hair of the Ptolemy black, 
Who still of this find in the Fayoum would speak, 

And to Pharaohs and scarabs still carry us back? 
A scent of lotus about her hung. 

And she had such a far-away, wistful air, 
As of somebody born when the earth was young. 

And she wore of gilt slippers a lovely pair. 

Perchance you were married ? These might have been 

Part of your trousseau — the wedding-shoes ; 
And you laid them aside with the garments green, 

And painted clay gods which a bride would use ; 
And may be, to-day, by Nile's bright waters 

Damsels of Egypt in gowns of blue — 
Great-great-great — very great — granddaughters, 

Owe their shapely insteps to you. 

But vainly I beat at the bars of the past. 

Little green slippers with golden strings ! 
For all you can tell is that leather will last 

When loves, and delightings, and beautiful things 
Have vanished, forgotten — No, not quite that ! 

I catch some gleam of the grace you wore 
When you finished with Life's daily pit-a-pat. 

And left your shoes at Death's bedroom door. 

You were born in the Egypt which did not doubt ; 

You were never sad with our new-fashioned sorrows ; 
You were sure, when your play-days on earth ran out. 

Of play-days to come, as we of our sorrows ! 
Oh, wise little maid of the Delta ! I lay 

Your shoes in your mummy-chest back again. 
And wish that one game we might merrily play 

At hunt-the-slipper — to see it all plain ! 
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JAPANESE LULLABY. 



EUGENE FIELD. 

SLEEP, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 
Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging, 
Swinging the nest where the little one lies. 

Away out yonder I see a star, 

Silvery star with a tinkling song ; 
To the soft dew falling I hear it calling. 

Calling and tinkling the night along. 

In thro' the window a moonbeam comes, 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings ; 

All silently creeping, it asks, " Is he sleeping, 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings? " 

Up from the sea there floats the sob 

Of the waves that are breaking upon the shore, 
As though they were groaning in anguish and meaning, 

Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 

But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings. 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes ; 

Am I not singing ? See, I am swinging. 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 



" IIast thou a lover?" asked he, "O maiden of the 

Khine." 
She blushed in sweet confusion and softly answered " Nein." 
He felt rebuflFed, and knew not what best to say, and then 
A sudden thought came to him : He pleaded, ' ' Make it ten ! " 
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IN THE NURSERY. 



JEAN INGELOW. 

^ *\ Tl T'HEEE do you go, Bob, when you're fast asleep ? " 

V V " Where? O well, once I went into a deep 
Mine father told of, and a cross man said 
He'd make me help to dig, and eat black bread. 
I saw the queen once, in her room, quite near. 
She said, ' You rude boy, Bob, how came you here ? ' " 
" Was it like mother's boudoir ? " '' Grander far, 
Gold chairs and things — all over diamonds — ah ! " 
" You're sure it was the queen ? " "Of course. A crown 
Was on her, and a spangly purple gown. ' ' 
" I went to heaven last night." " O Lily, no. 
How could you ? " " Yes I did, they told me so, — 
And my best doll, my favorite with the blue 
Frock— Jasmine, — I took her to heaven, too." 
'' What was it like ? " "A kind of— I can't tell— 
A sort of orchard-place in a long dell. 
With trees all over flowers. And there were birds 
Who could do talking, say soft, pretty words ; 
They let me stroke them and I showed it all 
To Jasmine. And I heard a blue dove call : 
' Child, this is heaven. ' I was not frightened when 
[t spoke, I said ' Where are the angels, then ? ' " 
'' ' Well ! ' so it said, ' look up and you shall see. ' 
There were two angels sitting in the tree, 
A.S tall as mother. They had long, gold hair ; 
They let drop down the fruit they gathered there 
A.nd little angels came for it, — so sweet. 
Sere they were beggar children in the street, 
(md the dove said they had the prettiest things, 
Ind wore their best frocks every day. ' ' ' 'And wings. 
Had they no wings ? " '' O yes, and lined with white 
Like swallow wings, so soft — so very light, 
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Fluttering about. " ' ^ Well ? " ^ ' Well I did not stay, 

So that was all. " ^' They made you go away ? '* 

' ' I did not go — but — I was gone. " ' ' I know. ' 

" But it's a pity, Bob, we never go 

Together." " Yes, and have no dreams to tell, 

But the next day both know it all quite well." 

" And, Bob, if I could dream you came with me 

You would be there, perhaps." '' Perhaps — we'll see." 



TO-MORROW 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 

HEE that yer Honor was spakin' to ? Whin, yer Honor? 
last year — 
Standin' here be the bridge, whin last yer Honor was here ; 
An', yer Honor, ye gev her the top o' the mornin' ; '^ To- 

morra," says she. 
What did they call her, yer Honor ? They call'd her Molly 

Magee. 
An' yer Honor's the thrue ould blood that always manes to 

be kind. 
But there's rason in all things, yer Honor, for Molly was 

out o' her mind. 

Shure, an' meself remimbers wan night comin' down be the 

sthrame. 
An' it seems to me now like a bit o' yistherday in ^ 

dhrame — 
Here where yer Honor seen her — there was but a slip of a 

moon, 
But I hard thim — Molly Magee wid her batchelor, Danny 

O'Roon— 
'' You've been takin' a dhrop o' the crathur," and Danny 

says, ' ' Troth, an' I been 
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Dhrinkin' yer health wid Shamus O'Shea at Katty's 
shebeen;* 

Cut I must be lavin' ye soon.'^ ^'Ochone, are ye goin' 
away ?" 

"Goin' to cut the Sassenach whate," he says, *'over the 
say ' ' — 

''An' whin will ye meet me agin?" An' I hard him, 
' ' Molly asthore, 

''I'll meet ye agin to-morra," says he, "be the chapel- 
door." 

"And whin' are ye goin' to lave me?" "Oh, Monday 
momin'," says he; 

" An' shure, thin, ye'U meet me to-morra ?" "To-morra, 
to-morra, machree! " 

Thin Molly's ould mother, yer Honor, that had no likin' for 

Dan, 
Call'd from her cabin an' tould her to come away from the 

man; 
An' Molly Magee kem flyin' acrass me, as light as a lark. 
An' Dan stood there for a minute, an' thin wint into the 

dark. 
But wirmhl the storm that night — the tundher, and rain 

that fell, 
An' the sthrames runnin' down at the back o' the glin 'ud 

'a' dhrownded hell. 

But airth was at pace nixt mornin', an' hivin in its glory 

smiled. 
As the Holy Mother o' Glory that smiles at her sleepin' 

child— 
Ethen — she stept an the chapel-green, an' she turn'd herself 

roun', 
Wid a diamond dhrop in her eye, for Danny was not to be 

foun' ; 



Grog-shop. 
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An' many's the time that I wateh'd her at ma88, lettin' down 

the tear, 
For the divil a Danny was there, yer Honor, for forty year. 

Och, Molly Magee, wid the red o' tlie rose an' the white o' 

the May, 
An' yer hair as black as the night, an' yer eyes as bright as 

the day ! 
Achora, yer laste little whishper was sweet as the lilt of a 

bird! 
Acushla, ye set me heart batin' to music wid ivery word ! 
An' sorra the queen wid her sceptre in sich an ilUgant han', 
An' the fall o' yer foot in the dance was as light as snow an 

the Ian'. 

An' the sun kem out of a cloud whiniver ye walkt in the 

shtreet. 
An' Sliamus O'Shea was yer shadda, an' laid himself undher 

yer feet ; 
An' I loved ye meself wid a heart an' a half, me darlin', an' 

he 
'Ud 'a' shot his own soul for a kiss o' ye, Molly Magee. 

But shure we wor betther frinds whin I cracked his skull for 
her sake. 

An' he ped me back wid the best he could give at ould Don- 
ovan's wake — 

For the boys wor about her agin, whin Dan didn't come to 
the fore, 

An' Shamus along wid the rest, but she put thim all to the 
door. 

An', afther, I thried her meself, av the bird 'ud come to me 
call. 

But Molly, begorrah, 'ud listen to naither at all, at all. 

An' her nabours an' frinds 'ud consowl an' condowl wid her, 
airly an' late. 
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'' Your Danny," they says, ''niver crasst over say to the 

Sassenach whate ; 
He's gone to the States, aroon, an' he's married another 

wife, 
An' ye' 11 niver set eyes on the face of the thraithur agin in 

life ! 
An' to dhrame of a married man, death alive, is a mortial 

• 5 5 

sm. ' 
But Molly says, "I'd his hand-promise, an' shure he'll meet 
me agin." 

An' afther her parints had inter 'd glory, an' both in wan day. 
She began to spake to herself, the crathur, an' whishper, an' 

say, • 
" To-morra, to-morra! " An' Father Molowny he tuk her 

in han', 
"Molly, ye're manin'," he says, "me dear, av I undlier- 

stan', 
Then ye'U meet yer parints agin an' yer Danny O'Roon afore 

God, 
Wid His blessed marthyrs an' saints;" an' she gev him a 

frindly nod, 
"To-morra, to-morra," she says, an' she didn't intind to 

desave, 
But her wits wor dea;d, an' her hair was as white as the snow 

an a grave. 

Arrah, now, here last month they wor diggin' the bog, an' 

they foun', 
Dhrownded in black bog-wather, a corp' lyin' undhergroun'. 
Afrah, thin, they laid this body they foun' an the grass 
Be the chapel-door, an' the people 'ud see it that wint into 

mass — 
But a frish gineration had riz, an' most o' the ould was few. 
An' I didn't know him meself, an' none o' the parish knew. 

But Molly kem limpin' up wid her stick — she was lamed iv 
a knee. 
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Thin a slip of a gossoon call'd, " Div ye know him, Molly 

Magee ? ' ' 
An' she stood up straight as the queen o' the world, — she 

lifted her head — 
" He said he would meet me to-morra! " an' dhropt down 

dead an the dead. 

Och, Molly, we thought, machree, ye would start back agin 

into life. 
Whin we laid yez aich be aich, at yer wake, like husban' an' 

wife. 
Sorra the dliry eye thin but was wet for the frinds that was 

gone ! 
Sorra the silent throat but we hard it cryin' '^ Ochone! " 
An' Sliamus O'Shea, that has now ten childer, han'some an' 

tall. 
Him an' his childer wor keenin' as if he had lost thim all. 

Thin his Riverence buried thim both in wan grave be the 

elder- tree. 
The young man, Danny O'Roon, wid his ould woman, 

Molly Magee. 

May all the flowers o' Jeroosilim blossom an' spring from the 
grass, 

Imbrashin' an' kissin' aich other — as ye did — over yer Crass! 

An' the lark fly out o' the flowers wid his song to the sun an' 
the moon. 

An' tell thim in hivin about Molly Magee an' her Danny 
O'Roon, 

Till holy St. Pether gets up wid his kays an' opens the gate ! 

An' shure, be the Crass, that's betther nor cuttin' the Sasse- 
nach whate. 

To be there wid the Blessed Mother, an' saints an' marthyrs 
galore. 

An' singin' yer '' aves " an' "pathers" foriver an' iver- 
more. 
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FALSTAFF AND PRINCE HAL. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

[Of all Shakespeare's characters none exceeds Sir John Falstaflf in drinking and 
in lying. The following scene from " Henry IV." is an exaggerated account by 
Falstaff of a robbery in which he and his gang rob some travelers, but are in turn 
set upon by the Prince, and Poins, an associate, disguised. They have all assembled 
at Boar's Head tavern, Eastcheap.] 

POINS. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou been ? 
Falstaff. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a ven- 
geance, too ! marry., and amen ! Give me a cup of sack, boy. 
Ere I lead this life long, I'll sew nether-stocks, and mend 
them, and foot them, too. A plague of all cowards! Give 
me a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant ? 
[Drinks,'] Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt. If 
manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face of the 
earth, then am I a shotten herring. There live not three 
good men unhanged in England ; and one of them is fat, and 
grows old, heaven help the while ! A bad world, I say. A 
plague of all cowards, I say still. 

Pbince Hal. How now, wool-sack, wliat mutter thou ? 

Fal. a king's son ! If I do not beat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy subjects 
afore thee like a flock of wild geese, I'll never wear hair on 
my face more. You Prince of Wales! 

Prince. What's the matter ? 

Fal. Art thou not a coward? answer me that, — and Poins 
there ? 

Poins. Zounds, an' ye call me coward, I'll stab thee. 

Fal. I call thee coward ! I'll see thee hanged, ere I call 
thee coward ; but I would give a thousand pound, I could 
run as fast as thou canst. Thou art straight enough in the 
shoulders, thou care not who sees thy back. Call thou that 
backing thy friends ? A plague upon such backing! Give 
me them that will face me. Give me a cup of sack. I am a 
rogue if I drank to-day. 
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Prince. O villain ! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou 
drunkest last. What's the matter ? 

Fal. What's the matter ? There be four of us here have 
taken a thousand pound this morning. 

Prince. Where is it, Jack ? where is it ? 

Fal. Where is it ? taken from us it is ; a hundred upon 
poor four of us. 

Prince. What, a hundred, man ? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half -sword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have 'scaped by mira- 
cle. I am eight times thrust through jthe doublet, four 
through the hose, my buckler cut through and through, my 
sword hacked like a hand-saw, — ecce signum. I never dealt 
better since I was a man. All would not do. A plague of 
all cowards ! Let them speak. \_P0i71ting to his accompliGes^ 
Gadshill and Peto.] If they speak more or less than truth, 
they are villains, and the sons of darkness. 

Prince. Speak, sirs, how was it ? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen — 

Fal. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of them ; 
or I am a Jew else, an 'Ebrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven fresh men 
set upon us — 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then came in the other. 

Prince. What, fought ye with them all ? 

Fal. All ? I know not what ye call all ; but if I fought not 
with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish. If there were 
not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am I no 
two-legged creature. 

PoiNs. Pray heaven, you have not killed some of them. 

Fal. Nay, that's p?st praying for. I have peppered two 
of them — two, I am sure, I have paid — two rogues in buck- 
ram suits. I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in 
my face, call lue horse — tliou kuowest my old ward — here I 
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lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in buckram let 
drive at me — 

Prince. What four ? thou saidst but two, even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal — I told thee four. Tliese four came all 
af rent,' and mainly thrust at me. I made me no more ado, but 
took all their seven points in my target, thus. 

Pjrinck. Seven ? why there were but four, even now. 

Fal. In buckram ? 

PoiNs. Ay, four in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I'm a villain else. 

Prince. Prithee, let him alone ; we shall have more anon. 

Fal. These nine in buckram that I told thee of — 

Prince. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, began to give me 
ground, but I followed me close, came in foot and hand; and 
with a thought, seven of the eleven I paid. 

Prince. O monstrous ! eleven buckram men grown out 
of two ! 

Fal. But, as ill luck would have it, three misbegotten 
knaves came at my back, and let drive at me ; for it was so 
dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy hand. 

Prince. These lies are like the father that begets them — 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 

Fal. What, art thou mad ? art thou mad ? is not the 
truth the truth ? 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these men when it 
was so dark thou couldst not see thy hand ? Come, tell us thy 
reascn. What sayest thou to this ? 

Fal. Wliat, upon compulsion ? No ! Were I at the 
strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would not tell thee 
on compulsion. Give thee a reason on compulsion ! If 
reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man 
a reason upon compulsion, I — 

Prince. I'll be no longer guilty of this sin, this sanguine 
coward, this bed-presser, this horseback-breaker, this huge 
hill of flesh, — 

Fal. Away, thou starveling, thou elfskin, thou dried 
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neat's tongue, thou stook-fish ! Oh, for breath to utter what 
is like thee! — thou tailor's yard, thou sheath, thou bow-case, 
thou vile standing tuck, — 

Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it again, and 
when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, hear me 
speak but this. We two saw you four set on four ; you 
bound them, and were masters of their wealth. Mark now, 
how plain a tale shall put you down. Then did we two set 
on you four ; and with a word outfaced you from your prize, 
and have it; yea, and can show you it here in the house; — 
and, Falstaff, thou carried thyself away as nimbly, with as 
quick dexterity, and roared for mercy, and still ran and 
roared, as ever I heard bull-calf. What a slave art thou, to 
hack thy sword as thou hast done, and then say it was in 
fight! What trick, what device, what starting-hole canst 
thou now find out to hide thee from this open and apparent 
shame ? 

Fal. By the lords, I knew ye, as well as he that made ye. 
Why — hear ye, my masters — was it for me to kill the heir- 
apparent ? Should I turn upon the true prince ? Why, thou 
knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules ; but beware instinct ; 
the lion will not touch the true prince. Instinct is a great 
.matter ; I was a coward on instinct. I shall think the better 
of myself and thee during my life. I, for a valiant lion, and 
thou, for a true prince. But, by the lords, lads, I am glad 
you have the money. Hostess, clap to the door ! Watch to- 
night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, 
all the titles of good fellowship come to you ! What, shall we 
be merry ? shall we have a play extempore ? 

Prince. Content ; and the argument shall be thy running 
away. 

Fal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an' thou lovest me. 



The baker and the actor have art within their souls; 
They both remain a factor in just creating rolls. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 



EDGAR FAWCETT. 

I HAVE not blamed him ; I shall not blame ; 
It is best for him, though bitter for me 
Whose poor heart holds the past the same 
As a box of gems with a missing key ! 

For Philip was born to shine^ you know ; 

I can never help, through my darkest pain, 
Being glad he should win the world, and so 

Gain early all that he ought to gain. 

It used to seem, in the old dead days, 
A marvel that he should find one trace 

Of charm in a girl with my plain ways 
And timidly unimportant face. 

His frame for a sculptor might have served ; 

His hair, over deep-blue eyes and clear, 
Grew high on the temples ere it curved 

In rich, crisp gold round the shapely ear ; 

And I think there are few things like his smile. 
Or his laugh's full mellow sweetness, too ; 

And then, in his own wild self-taught style, 
He was clever beyond all men I knew ; 

And often, indeed, throughout each year. 
He would read his poems to me alone. 

While I tried to make my whole soul hear. 
With his strong man's hand in botli my own. 

And some I would find most grave and grand. 
And some to my eyes the hot tears sent. 

And some I would ache to understand. 
But not know a word of what they meant. 
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For Phil was to me like a land that keeps 
High cliffs it dazzles tlie eye to trace. 

Though I cared not much for the lofty steeps, 
While violets blossomed about their base. 

But 'twas pleasure to know him well above 
The throng of his fellows, I avow ; 

For woman's pride is to woman's love 
More clos3lj wedded than leaf to bough ! 

And so when that summer came at last 

Which made the old house on the hill look gaj^ 

Its silence being a thing of the past 

And its shadowy chambers blessed with day^ 

Why, what seemed likelier to my thought. 
If I stayed to think, than that my dear Phil, 

For the graceful gifts his presence brought, 
Shoidd be welcomed at the house on the hill ? 

And his welcomers chose, for their fine part. 
So to scatter favors about his feet. 

That I g-ew at lengtli to be sure in heart 
Of just the nights when we would not meet. 

He would tell me of their soft household ease. 
And their manners, touched with a fine repose, 

And of all they had borne across the seas 
From lands of sun and from lands of snows ; 

And deep was my pleasure to hear him speak 
Of how warmly all would greet him there. 

From the proud old dame with the faded cheek 
To the rosy pet with the reckless hair. 

But as summer died amid waning wealth, 
A something in Phil seemed also dead. 

And now and then I would weep by stealth. 
For my soul grew dark with a nameless dread ! 
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He was shadowed with gloomy change, and cold, 
That made, while it put the past to scorn, 

His kiss of now by his kiss of old 

Seem a wilted rose by a rose just bom ; 

And the change grew worse ; but I played a part, 
And gave no sign, in my stubborn pride. 

While doubt knocked loud at the door of my heart, 
Like a guest that will not be denied. 

'Twas my old friend, Ellen, who spoke and showed 
The truth, one morn, with her true, bold tongue. 

As we met on the same elm- bordered road 

Which had led to school when we both were young. 

" You have keen eyes, Kate, but you will not see; 

Quick ears, yet you strangely fail to hear ! 
Tour Philip is false as a man may be. 

For all that you hold his love so dear ! 

' ' I will speak the truth though its shock should kill ; 

God help me, too, if I go amiss ! 
They greet him well at the house on the hill. 

Yet, ah! — there is something more than this! 

" There is one who rules him with fatal sway, 
Who turns his heart from its loyal place ; 

A girl with brown hair waving away 
From a clear-cut, pale, patrician face. 

' ' The babbled lies of the gossip-cliques 

I meet with loathing, I stand above; 
But, Kate, what it all has meant for weeks 

Heaven only knows if it be not love ! 

'' They were strolling slowly, this very morn, 

On the lonely roadside where I came. 
And before my kindling look of scorn 

He dropt his eyes with a flush of shame. 
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'' But, Kate, if shame can the past repair, 
From this life you were blameless to despise, 

Take all that your just contempt can spare. 
And let it serve you until it dies ! 

"And perhaps your love, with its deeps untold. 
Shall have gained the power, I dream not how, 

To see the man you knew me of old 

In the worthless traitor you know me now ! ' ' 



As he ceased, I thrilled with a yearning thrill. 
But I said, in words that were cold and slow : 

"Answer me what I shall ask of you, Phil ; 
On your honor answer it, — yes or no! 

" Which of us two has your heart this night ? 

Speak truth. Is it here or yonder, Phil ; 
Here where we stand in the mellow light. 

Or yonder — at the house on the hill ? " 

I questioned thus, though I did not dare 
Look once on his white face, vague to see. 

But with dropt eyes felt, as I waited there, 
That the world stood still till he answered me ! 

So, waiting near him, with bended head, 
And with palm to palm held firm and tense, 

I seemed, while the meagre moments fled. 
To be living a lifetime of suspense ! 

And now, with a stifled sob, I sent 

A prayer to the God who makes or mars, 

That out from my longing bosom went. 
Like a bird let forth from its prison-bars ! 

I prayed that my new hope might not flit 
As a dream back to dreamland, past recall : 

And I prayed — but alas ! what profits it 
To remember now that I prayed at all ? 
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My hand on a sudden he caught and pressed. 
While he said, in a whisper, strange and rough ; 

" Yes, Kate, — God help me ! I love her best. 
You ask for truth — I have lied enough." 

(So the prayer was vain ! So the hope was fled !) 

Then I sighed, though he did not hear me sigh, 
And I let him keep my hand as I said, 
" The truth is better. Good night, good-bye." 

It was dark by this, for the moon hung low ; 

And I heard the katydid's wild, clear cry. 
As it rang from meadowy reaches, grow 

Like an echoing voice — Good night/ good-hye! 



THE RIDE OF ICHABOD CRANE. 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 

[Icbabod Crane was a long, lean, and lanky schoolmaster at Sleepy Hollow on the 
Hudson— a place thronglnp: with Revolutionary legends and superstitions. His 
heart had heen captured by Katrina Van Tassel, a buxom country maiden, or by 
the prospect of her father^ wealth. His great rival in the suit was one Brom 
Bones, a rough fellow full of pranks. Ichabod had been invited to a ** quilting, 
frolic '' at Eatrina's, where the conversation naturally fell to telling and to discuss- 
ing the local stories of ghosts and apparitions, among them that of the Headless 
Horseman. With a mind full of these grewsome tales, and downhearted from 
having received his conQ6 from Katrina. ichabod set out at midnight on his home- 
ward journey.] 

IT was the very witching time of night that Ichabod pur- 
sued his travel homeward along the sides of the lofty 
hills which rise above Tarrytown. In the dead hush of mid- 
night, he could hear the barking of the watch-dog from tlie 
opposite shore of the Hudson, and now and then the long- 
drawn crowing of a cock would sound far, far off, from some 
farmhouse. No signs of life occurred near him, but occa- 
sionally the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or the guttural 
twang of a bull-frog from a neighboring marsh. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in 
the afternoon now came crowding upon his recollection. Tlie 
night grew darker and darker ; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
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'' But, Kate, if shame can tlie past repair, 
From this life you were blameless to despise, 

Take all that your just contempt can spare. 
And let it serve you until it dies ! 

" And perhaps your love, with its deeps untold. 
Shall have gained the power, I dream not how. 

To see the man you knew me of old 

In the worthless traitor you know me now ! 
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As he ceased, I thrilled with a yearning thrill. 
But I said, in words that were cold and slow : 

"Answer me what I shall ask of you, Phil ; 
On your honor answer it, — yes or no ! 

"Which of us two has your heart this night ? 

Speak truth. Is it here or yonder, Phil ; 
Here where we stand in the mellow light. 

Or yonder — at the house on the hill ? " 

I questioned thus, though I did not dare 
Look once on his white face, vague to see. 

But with dropt eyes felt, as I waited there, 
That the world stood still till he answered me ! 

So, waiting near him, with bended head. 
And with palm to palm held firm and tense, 

I seemed, while the meagre moments fled. 
To be living a lifetime of suspense ! 

And now, with a stifled sob, I sent 

A prayer to the God who makes or mars. 

That out from my longing bosom went. 
Like a bird let forth from its prison-bars ! 

I prayed that my new hope might not flit 
As a dream back to dreamland, past recall ; 

And I prayed — but alas ! what profits it 
To remember now that I prayed at all ? 
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My hand on a sudden he caught and pressed, 
While he said, in a whisper, strange and rough ; 

'* Yes, Kate, — God help me ! I love /ler best. 
You ask for truth — I have lied enough." 

(So the prayer was vain ! So the hope was fled !) 

Then I sighed, though he did not hear me sigh, 
And I let him keep my hand as I said, 
" The truth is better. Good night, good-bye." 

It was dark by this, for the moon hung low ; 

And I heard the katydid's wild, clear cry, 
As it rang from meadowy reaches, grow 

Like an echoing voice — Good night/ good-bye/ 



THE RIDE OF ICHABOD CRANE. 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 

[Ichabod Crane was a long, lean, and lanky schoolmaster at Sleepy Hollow on the 
Hadson— a place thronging with Revolutionary legends and superstitions. His 
heart had heen captured by Katrina Van Tassel, a buxom country maiden, or by 
the prospect of her father^s wealth. Hi3 great rival in the suit was one Brom 
Bones, a rough fellow full of pranks. Ichabod had been invited to a " quilting, 
frolic " at Katrina's, where the conversation naturally fell to telling and to discuss- 
ing the local stories of ghosts and apparitions, among them that of the Headless 
Horseman. With a mind full of these grewsome tales, and downhearted from 
having received his cong^ from Katrina. Ichabod set out at midnight on his home- 
ward journey.] 

IT was the very witching time of night that Ichabod pur- 
sued his travel homeward along the sides of the lofty 
hills which rise above Tarrytown. In the dead hush of mid- 
night, he could hear the barking of the watch-dog from tlio 
opposite shore of the Hudson, and now and then the long- 
drawn crowing of a cock would sound far, far off, from some 
farmhouse. No signs of life occurred near him, but occa- 
sionally the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or the guttural 
twang of a bull-frog from a neighboring marsh. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in 
the afternoon now came crowding upon his recollection. Tlie 
night grew darker and darker ; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
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in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them from his 
sight. He never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, more- 
over, approaching the very place where many of the scenes 
of the ghost stories had been laid. 

In the centre of the road stood an enormous tulip-tree, 
which towered like a giant above all the other trees, and 
formed a kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and 
fantastic, twisting down almost to the earth, and rising again 
into the air. This tree was connected with the tragical story 
of Andre, who had been taken prisoner hard by, and the 
common people regarded it with a mixture of respect and 
superstition, partly out of sympathy for the fate of its ill- 
starred namesake, and partly from the tales of strange sights, 
and doleful lamentations, told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle. He thought his whistle was answered. It was but 
a blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. As he 
approached a little nearer, he thought he saw something 
white, hanging in the midst of the tree. He paused and 
ceased whistling, but on looking more narrowly, perceived 
that it was a place where the tree had been scathed by light- 
ning, and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a 
groan, — his teeth chattered, and his knees smote against the 
saddle; it was but the rubbing of one huge bough upon 
another, as they were swayed about by the breeze. He 
passed the tree in safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About 200 yards from the tree, a small brook crossed the 
road, and ran into a marshy, thickly- wooded glen. A few 
rough logs laid side by side served for a bridge over this 
stream. On that side of the road where the brook entered 
the wood, a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with 
wild grape-vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. It was 
at this identical spot that the unfortunate Andre was cap- 
tured, and under the covert of those chestnuts and vines were 
the sturdy yoemen concealed wlio surprised him. 

As Ichabod approached the stream, his heart began to 
thump. He, however, summoned up all his resolution, gave 
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old Grunpowder, his horse, half-a-score of kicks in the ribs, 
and attempted to dash briskly across the bridge ; but instead 
of starting forward, the perverse old • animal made a lateral 
movement, and ran broadside against the fence. Ichabod, 
whose fears increased with the delay, jerked the reins on the 
other side, and kicked lustily with the contrary foot. It was 
all in vain. His steed started, it is true, but only to plunge 
to the opposite side of the road into a tliicket of brambles 
and alder-bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed both 
whip and heel upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, 
who dashed forward, snuffling and snorting, but came to a 
stand just by the bridge, with a suddenness that nearly sent 
his rider sprawling over his head. Just at this moment a 
plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive 
ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove on the 
margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, misshapen, 
black, and towering. It stirred not, but seemed gathered up 
in the gloom, like some gigantic monster ready to spring 
upon the traveler. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his head 
with terror. What was to be done ? To turn and fly was 
now too late ; and besides, what chance was there of escaping 
ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could ride upon the 
wings of the wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show of 
courage, he demanded in stammering accents: "Who are 
you? " He received no reply. He repeated his demand in 
a still more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. Once 
more he cudgeled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and 
shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervor into a 
psalm-tune. Just then the shadowy object of alarm put 
itself in motion, and with a scramble and a bound, stood at 
once in the middle of the road. Though the night was dark 
and dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now, in some 
degree, be ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of 
huge dimensions, mounted on a black horse of powerful frame. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight com- 
panion, now quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving him be- 
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hind. Tlie stranger, however, quickened his horse to an 
equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a walk, think- 
ing to lag behind — the other did the same. Ichabod's heart 
began to sink within him; he endeavored to resume his 
psalm-tune, but his parched tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. There was something in the moody and dogged 
silence of this pertinacious companion, that was mysterious 
and appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. On 
mounting a rising ground, which brought the figure of his 
fellow- traveler in relief against the sky, gigantic in height 
and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck on perceiv- 
ing that he was headless ! but his horror was still more in- 
creased on observing that the head which should have rested 
on his shoulders was carried before him on the pommel of 
his saddle! Ichabod's terror now rose to desperation ; he 
rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, 
by a sudden movement, to give his companion the slip — but 
the spectre started full jump with him. Away, then, they 
dashed through thick and through thin, stones flying and 
sparks flashing at every bound. 

They had reached the road which turns off to Sleepy 
Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a 
demon, instead of keeping up it, made an opposite turn and 
plunged headlong downhill to the left. This road led through 
a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a 
mile, where it crossed a bridge, and just beyond swelled the 
green knoll on which stood a whitewashed church. 

As yet, the panic of the steed has given his unskilful rider 
an apparent advantage in the chase ; but just as he had got 
half-way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave 
way, and he felt it slipping from under him. He seized it 
by the pommel, and endeavored to hold it firm, but in vain; 
and had just time to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder 
round the neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he 
heard it trampled underfoot by his pursuer. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes 
that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering reflection 
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of a star in the bosom of the brook told hiin that he was not 
mistaken. He saw the walls of the church dimly glaring 
under the trees beyond. He recollected the place where the 
ghostly competitor ought to disappear. " If I can but reach 
that bridge, " thought Ichabod, " I am safe. ' ' Just then he 
heard the black steed panting and blowing close behiad him ; 
he even fancied that he felt his hot breath. Another con- 
vulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the 
bridge ; he thundered over the resounding planks ; he gained 
the opposite side, and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see 
if his pursuer should vanish, according to rule, in a flash of 
fire and brimstone. But just then he saw the goblin rising in 
his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling his liead at him. 
Ichabod endeavored to dodge the horrible missile, but too 
late. It encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash — 
he tumbled headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, the 
black steed, and the goblin rider, passed by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his 
saddle, and with ^he bridle under his feet, soberly cropping 
the grass at his master's gate. Ichabod did not make his ap- 
pearance at breakfast — dinner-hour came, but no Ichabod. 
Inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent investigation they 
came upon his traces. In one part of the road leading to the 
church was found the saddle trampled in the dirt ; the tracks 
of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road and evidently at 
furious speed were traced to the bridge, beyond which, on 
the bank of a broad part of the brook, where the water ran 
deep and black, was found the hat of the unfortunate Icha- 
bod, and close beside it a shattered jDumpkin, but Ichabod 
never appeared. 

The old country wives maintain to this day that Ichabod 
was spirited away by supernatural means, but 13rom Bones, 
who shortly after his rival's disappearance conducted Katrina 
in triumph to the altar, was observed to look exceedingly 
knowing whenever the story of Tclia])0(l was related, and 
always burst into a hearty laugh at the mention of the pump- 
kin, which led some to suspect that he knew morfe about the 
matter than he chose to tell. 
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YOUTH AND ART. 



KOBERT BROWNING. 

IT once might have been, once only; 
We lodged in a street together, 
You, a sparrow on the housetop lonely, 
I, a lone she-bird of his feather. 

Your trade was with sticks and clay, 

You thumbed, thrust, patted, and polished. 

Then laughed : " They will see, some day, 
Smith made, and Gibson demolished." 

My business was song, song, song. 

I chirped, cheeped, trilled, and twittered, 
*^ Kate Brown's on the boards ere long, 

And Grisi's existence embittered." 

I earned no more by a warble 

Than you by a sketch in plaster. 
You wanted a piece of marble, 

I needed a music master. 

We studied hard in our styles, 

Chipped each at a crust like Hindoos, 

For air, looked out on the tiles. 

For fun, watched each other's windows. 

You lounged, like a boy of the South, 
Cap and blouse — nay, a bit of beard, too; 

Or you got it, rubbing your mouth 
With fingers the clay adhered to. 

And I — soon managed to find 

Weak points in the flower-fence facing, 
Was forced to put up a blind 

And be safe in my corset- lacing. 
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No harm ! It was not my fault 

If you never turned your eyes tail up 
As I shook upon E in alt. , 

Or ran the chromatic scale up ; 

For spring bade the sparrows pair, 

And the boys and girls gave guesses, 
And stalls in our street looked rare 

With bulrush and water-cresses. 

Why did not you pinch a flower 

In a pellet of clay and fling it? 
Why did not I put a power 

Of thanks in a look, or sing it? 

I did look, sharp as a lynx 

(And yet the memory rankles), 
When models arrived, some minx 

Tripped upstairs, she and her ankles. 

But I think I gave you as good ! 

" That foreign fellow, — who can know 
How she pays, in a playful mood, 

For his tuning her that piano? " 

Could you say so, and never say, 

" Suppose we join hands and fortunes. 

And I fetch her from over the way. 

Her, piano, and long tunes and short tunes? " 

No, no ; you would not be rash. 

Nor I rasher and something over ; 
You've to settle yet Gibson's hash. 

And Grisi yet lives in clover. 

But you meet the prince at the board, 

I'm queen myself at hals-pare^ 
I've married a rich old lord, 

And you're dubbed knight and an R, A. 

Each life's unfulfilled, you see ; 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy ; 
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We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired, — been happy 

And nobody calls you a dunce. 
And people suppose me clever; 

This could but have happened once. 
And we missed it, lost it forever. 



FILES-ON-PARADE. 



RUDYARD KIPLING. 

^^\TI /HAT are the bugles blowin' for?" said Files-on- 

VV Parade. 
"To turn you out, to turn you out," the Color-Sergeant 

said. 
"What makes you look so white, so white? " said Files-on- 

Parade. 
"I'm dreadin' what I've got to watch," the Color- Sergeant 
said. 
For tliey're hangin' Danny Deever, you can 'ear the 

dead march play, 
The regiment's in 'ollow square — they're hangin' 'im 

to-day ; 
They've taken of 'is buttons off an' cut 'is stripes 

away. 
An' they're hangin' Danny Deever in the mornin'. 

" What makes the rear-rank breathe so 'ard? " said Files-on- 

Parade. 
" It's l>itter cold, it's bitter cold," the Color- Sergeant 

said. 
" What makes that front-rank man fall down? " said Files- 

on-Parade. 
" A touch of sun, a touch of sun," the Color-Sergeant 

said. 
They are hangin' Danny Deever, they are marclnn' of 
'im round. 
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They 'ave 'alted Danny Deever by 'is coffin on the 

ground ; 
An' 'e'll swing in 'arf a minute for a sneakin', shootui' 

hound — 
O they're hangin' Danny Deever in the mornin' ! 

"'Is cot was right 'and cot to mine," said Files-on- 

Parade. 
" 'E's sleepin' out an' far to-night," the Color- Sergeant 

said. 
"I've drunk 'is beer a score o' times," said Files-on- 

Parade. 
'"E's drinkin' bitter beer alone," the Color-Sergeant 
said. 
They are hangin' Danny Deever, you must mark 'im to 

'is place, 
For 'e shot a comrade sleepin' — you must look 'im in 

the face ; 
Nine 'undred of 'is county an' the regiment's dis- 
grace. 
While they're hangin' Danny Deever in the mornin'. 

'' What's that so black agin the sun?" said Files-on- 

Parade. 
"It's Danny fightin' 'ard for life," the Color-Sergeant 

said. 
"What's that that whimpers over'ead? " said Files-on- 

Parade. 
"It's Danny's soul that's passin' now," the Color-Sergeant 
said. 
For they're done with Danny Deever, you can 'ear the 

quickstep play. 
The regiment's in column, an' they're marchin' us 

away; 
Ho! the young recruits are shakin', an' they'll want 

their beer to-day. 
After hangin' Danny Deever in the mornin'. 



* f 
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PADDY MOORE. 



FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 

PADDY MOOEE was all Irish, and no doubting it : 
If you doubted the name, you could tell by the wr\ 
A policeman he was, of material raw, 
Who had taken the oath of enforcing the law. 

He would serve any warrant, it mattered not how, 
Though he couldn't be trusted to settle a row ; 
One never could tell, when he'd finished the job, 
Which was the officer, which was the mob. 

Some Irish excuse for such conduct he'd find: 
" Whin I grab me shillalah, the law slips me mind! " 
John Lynch was a drunkard whom Paddy knew well, 
For always when tipsy his story he'd tell : 

" I was born on the ocean that far from the land 
How to fix up me age I cannot undhershtand. 
Bein' out on the waves, I was born long before 
I came into the world, don't ye see, Paddy Moore. 

" Bein' born to no counthry, I must be a rogue; 
But, bedad, I'm not Dutch, ye can tell by the brogue. 
I've been earnin' me bread by the shweat o' me brow; 
I think it's skilled labor they're callin' it now. 

" I can handle the shovel along wid the best; 

But the skill o' me labor is shtoppin' to rest. 

Let none o' yees doubt, though I can't write me name 

I'll be makin' me mark in the world jist the same. 

'' I'm a voter, bedad, though me brogue is that thick 
That ofttimes I strike it mysilf wid a pick. 
But a terrible failin' lies hard at me door : 
'Tis a love for the liquor I'll never git o'er; 
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" For, though I was born in the midst o' the brine, 
An' all those sweet mermaids are sisters o' mine, 
I was that scared o' water, for fear I should drown. 
That niver since then could I kape the stuff down." 

In New Brunswick, New Jersey, John Lynch chose to 

dwell ; 
And, barring mosquitoes, it suited him well. 
He had cranberries cheap, an occasional strike. 
And " old applejack " plenty whenever he'd like. 

But he liked it too often, and liked it too much; 
And whenever in liquor, his temper was such 
That the demon of cfrink would incite him to crime ; 
And for beating his wife he had many a time 

Been under arrest ; till he swore by the pen 
He would never be locked up in prison again. 
Though the spirit is willing, the flesh may be weak. 
And the spirits he took were too strong, so to speak ; 

And the brute took to beating his wife as before — 
The brute always beats what he ought to adore ; 
And, hearing a warrant was issued, he said : 
"I'll straightway go hang myself out in the shed." 

Paddy there found him hanging, and said : "I declare ! 
Ye've got up in the world ! Are ye takin' the air? 
Did ye tie yerself up to be here when I came? 
Or hang up like poultry to show ye died game? 

'' Fie! fie! Mr. Lynch, ye're a livin' disgrace; 
Yer deeds are that dark ye've turned black in the face. 
For fear ye'd not riaiqrwid such crimes on yer head. 
Ye had resurrection before ye were dead. 

" To make sure ye are dead, here's a drop of old rye; 
If there's any life in ye, 'twill open yer eye. 
Excuse me for temptin' ye, I didn't note 
Ye'd sworn off from drinkin' an' tied up yer throat. 
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" Ye'U go where the people are thirsty, I think, 
So kape yer throat tied — ye' 11 find nothin' to drink. 
Though ye seem to be dead, tliere's a doubt in me mind 
How yer life could get out wid yer throat so confined. 

" Be ye livin' or dead let the coroner say, 

I've no right to be wastin' a warrant this way. 

Though ye're too dead to vote, ye shall not 'scape the law; 

Ye' re a citizen while ye can hold up yer jaw. 

"Ye are served wid the warrant beyond e'er a doubt, 

'Tis there in yer pocket, the end stickin' out. 

Ye'll not go to heaven right soon, any rate; 

While ye're under arrest, ye'll not dare leave the State. 

" 'Tis no use to go up to St. Peter and try 
To get in through the gate wid that look in yer eye. 
He'd know right away whin he'd look at yer face 
Ye've a very bad character from yer last place. 

" St. Peter is kmd an' forgivin', I know, 

Excusin' the most of our frailties below, 

But there isn't a crime that would doom ye that quick 

As strikin' a woman, ye cowardly mick ! 

'' Though ye beg to get in, he will not be herrangued ; 
Whin he looks at yer paper, he'll say : ' Ye be hanged ! ' 
Whin he sees by the paper ye're wanted below 
By his friend Paddy Moore, he'll command ye to go! 

''An' ye'll ax him : ' Down where? To New Jersey, or— 

well. 
That place which the newspapers nivemlare spell? ' 
An' St. Peter will say, wid a smile in his voice: 
' Take yer pick, Mr. Lynch; 'tis a matter of choice! ' 



?5 
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THE MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY. 



CHARLES DICKENS. 



Arranged from " No Thoroughfare.^^ 

[Jules Obenreizer, the London agent of a Swiss wine firm, has forced a receipt 
for JB500 remitted by George Vendale, a customer of said firm, and stolen tiie 
money. In order to ferret the matter out, it is found necessary to see the hand- 
writing of the receiptor, and Vendale decides to make the perilous journey across 
the Alps In winter and deliver the paper in person. On learning Vendale 's inten- 
tion, Obenreizer trumps up fictitious business in Switzerland ana offers himself as 
a traveling companion, hoping for an opportunity to accomplish Vendale's destruc- 
tion. Now Obenreizer has a ward. Marguerite, to whom Vendale is engaged, and 
she implores the latter not to go, believing it sure death to undertake so dangerous 
a trip at that season. ] 

IT was about the middle of February, when Yendale and 
Obenreizer set forth on their expedition. The winter 
being a hard one, the time was bad for travelers. 

The state of mind of these two fellow- travelers toward 
the other was this: Obenreizer, encircled by impending 
doom through Yendale, and seeing the circle narrowed every 
hour by Vendale's energy, hated him with the animosity of a 
fierce, cunning lower animal. He saw in him the hunter who 
was tracking him down. Vendale, on the other hand, 
although vaguely mistrusting Obenreizer, felt bound to con- 
tend against this feeling, reminding himself, ''He is Mar- 
guerite's guardian. We are on perfectly friendly terms; he 
is my companion of his own proposal and can have no in- 
terested motive in sharing this undesirable journey." 

After considerable traveling, the two came to the foot of the 
Simplon, the pass through which they must cross. The road was 
fair enough for stout walkers and the air grew lighter and 
easier to breathe as the two ascended. Although the light was 
dismally shrouded, the prospect was not obscured. Down in 
the valley of the E-hone behind them the stream could be 
traced through all its many windings, oppressively sombre 
and solemn in its one leaden hue, a colorless waste. Far and 
high above them, glaciers and suspended avalanches overhung 
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the spots where they must pass by-and-by. Deep and dark 
below them on their right were awful precipice and roaring 
torrent. As they ascended, the road became gradually more 
rugged and difficult, but the spirits of Yendale rose as they 
mounted higher, leaving so much more of the road behind 
them conquered. Obenreizer spoke little, and held on with 
a determined purpose. Both, in respect to agility and to 
endurance, were well qualified for the expedition. 

They had divided between the two knapsacks such refresh- 
ments as they had been able to obtain that morning, and as 
they deemed it prudent to take. Obenreizer carried the 
wine as his share of the burden ; Vendale the bread and meat 
and cheese, and the flask of brandy. 

They had for some time labored upward and onward 
through the snow — which was now above their knees in the 
track, and of unknown depth elsewhere — and they were still 
laboring upward and onward through the most frightful part 
of that tremendous desolation, when snow began to fall. At 
first, but a few flakes descended slowly and steadily. After 
a while, the fall grew nmch denser, and suddenly it began 
without apparent cause to whirl itself into spiral shapes. In- 
stantly ensuing upon this last change, an icy blast came roar- 
ing at them, and every sound and force imprisoned until now 
was let loose. 

One of the dismal galleries through which the road is car- 
ried at that perilous point, a cave eked out by arches of great 
strength, was near at hand. They struggled into it, and the 
storm raged wildly. The noise of the wind and the water, 
the thundering down of displaced masses of rock and snow, 
tlie awful voices with which every gorge in the whole mon- 
strous range seemed to be suddenly endowed, the darkness as 
of night, the violent revolving of the snow, which beat and 
broke it into spray and blinded them, the madness of every- 
thing around insatiate for destruction, the rapid substitution 
of furious violence for unnatural calm, and hosts of appalling 
sounds for silence^ — these were things, on the edge of a deep 
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abyss, to chill the blood, though the fierce wind, made ac- 
tually solid by ice and by snow, had failed to chill it. 

Obenreizer, walking to and fro in the gallery without 
ceasing, signed to Vendale to help him unbuckle his knap- 
sack. Yendale complying, Obenreizer produced his bottle of 
wine, and poured some out, motioning Vendale to take that 
for warmth's sake. Vendale again complying, Obenreizer 
seemed to drink after him, and the two walked backward and 
forward side by side ; both well knowing that to rest or to 
sleep would be to die. 

They must have been two hours in their frightful prison, 
when Obenreizer, now crunching into the mound, now creep- 
ing over it with his head bowed down and his body touching 
the top .of the arch, made his way out. Vendale followed 
close upon him, but followed without clear motive or calcula- 
tion, for a lethargy was creeping over him, and mastering his 
senses. How far he had followed out of the gallery, or with 
what obstacles he had since contended, he knew not. He be- 
came aroused to the knowledge that Obenreizer had set upon 
him, and that they were struggling desperately in the snow. 
He became aroused to the remembrance of what his assailant 
carried in his girdle. He felt for it, drew it, struck at him, 
struggled again, struck at him again, cast him off and stood 
face to face with him. 

"I promised to guide you to your journey's end," said 
Obenreizer, " and I have kept my promise. The journey of 
your life ends here. Nothing can prolong it. You are sleep- 
ing as you stand. ' ' 

" You are a villain. What have you done to me? " 

*' You are a fool. I have drugged you. You are doubly 
a fool, for I drugged you once before upon the journey, to try 
you. You are trebly a fool, for I am the thief and forger, 
and in a few moments I shall take those proofs against the 
thief and forger from your insensible body." 

The entrapped man tried to throw off the lethargy, but its 
fatal hold upon him was so sure that, even while he heard 
these words, he stupidly wondered which of them had been 
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wounded, and whose blood it was tliat lie saw sprinkled on 
the snow. 

"What have I done to you," he asked, heavily and 
thickly, " that you should be — so base — a murderer? " 

" Done to me? You would have destroyed me, but that 
you have come to your journey's end. Your cursed activity 
interposed between me and the time I counted on in which I 
might have replaced the money. Done to me? You have 
come in my way — not once, not twice, but again and again 
and again. Therefore you die here." 

Vendale tried to think coherently, tried to speak co- 
herently, tried to pick up the iron-shod staff he let fall; fail- 
ing to touch it, tried to stagger on without its aid. All in 
vain, all in vain ! He stumbled, and fell heavily forward on 
the brink of the deep chasm. 

Stupefied, dozing, unable to stand upon his feet, a veil be- 
fore his eyes, his sense of hearing deadened, he made such a 
vigorous rally that, supporting himself on his hands, he 
saw his enemy standing calmly over him, and heard him 
speak. 

" You call me murderer," said Obenreizer, with a grim 
laugh. "The name matters very little. At least, I have 
set my life against yours, for I am surrounded by daggers, 
and may never make my way out of this place. The snow is 
on the whirl. I must have the papers now. Every moment 
has my life in it. ' ' 

' ' Stop ! ' ' cried Yendale, in a terrible voice, sto-ggering up 
with a last flash of fire breaking out of him, and clutching 
the thievish hands at his breast, in both of his. "Stop! 
Stand awav from me ! Stand off from me, and let me look 
at your murderous face. Let it remind me — of something — 
left to say." 

The sight of him fighting so hard for his senses, and the 
doubt whether he might not for an instant be possessed by 
the strength of a dozen men, kept his opponent still. 
"Wildly glaring at him, Yendale faltered out the broken 
words : 
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*' It shall not be — the trust — of the dead — betrayed by me 
— reputed parents — misinherited fortune — see to it ! " 

As his head dropped on his breast, and he stumbled on the 
brink of the chasm as before, the thievish hands went once 
more, quick and busy, to his breast. He made a convulsive 
attempt to cry '' No ! " desperately rolled over into the gulf, 
and sank away from his enemy's touch, like a phantom in a 
dreadful dream. The mountain-storm raged again, and 
passed again. The awful mountain- voices died away, the 
moon rose, and the soft and silent snow fell. 

* -x- * ^ * * 

Two men and two large dogs came out at the door of a 
hospice. The men looked carefully around them, and up at 
the sky. One said to the other: " We may venture now. 
We may find them. " Each fastened on his back a basket ; 
each took in his hand a strong spiked pole; each girdled 
under his arm a looped end of a stout rope, so that they were 
tied together. Suddenly the dogs became greatly excited, 
and broke into a deep loud bay together. 

The two men looked in the faces of the two dogs. Tlie 
two dogs looked, with at least equal intelligence, in the faces 
of the two men. 

" Ausecours, then! Help! To the rescue! " cried the 
two men. The two dogs, with a glad, deep, generous bark, 
bounded away. 

"Two more mad ones! " said the men, stricken motion- 
less, and looking away into the moonlight. " Is it possible 
in such weather? And oiie of them a woman ! " 

Each of the dogs had the corner of a woman's dress in its 
mouth, and drew her along. She fondled their lipads as she 
came through the snow. It was Marguerite ! 

"Dear guides, dear friends of travelers! I am of your 
country. I seek two gentlemen crossing the Pass, who should 
have reached the hospice this evening. Let me go witli you. 
Let me go with you, for the love of Grod ! One of those 
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gentlemen is to be my husband. I love him, oh, so dearly ! ' 
oh, so dearly! You see I am not faint; I a'n not tired. I 
will swear to be brave and good. But let me go with you, 
let me go with you ! If any mischance should have befallen 
him, my love would find him, when nothing else could. On 
my knees, dear friends of travelers ! By the love your dear 
mothers had for your fathers! " 

The good rough fellows were moved. The state of the 
moon rendering it highly important that no time should be 
lost, and the dogs showing signs of great uneasiness, the two 
men quickly took their resolution and allowed Marguerite to 
accompany them. 

They made no miss in reaching the gallery where the two 
had taken shelter. The second storm of wind and snow had 
so wildly swept over it since, that their tracks were gone, 
but the dogs went to and fro with their noses down, and 
were confident. The leader of the line had stopped, and was 
taking note of the landmarks, when one of the dogs fell to 
tearing up the snow a little before them. Advancing and 
stooping to look at it, thinking that someone might be over- 
whelmed there, they saw that it was stained, and that the 
stain was red. 

The other dog was now seen to look over the brink of the 
gulf, with his fore -legs straightened out, lest he should fall 
into it, and to tremble in every limb. Then the dog who 
had found the stained snow joined him, and they ran to and 
fro, distressed and whining. Finally, they both stopped on 
the brink together, and setting up their heads, howled dole- 
fully. 

" There is someone lying below," said Marguerite. 

" I think so," said the foremost man. " Stand well in- 
ward, and let us look over. ' ' 

A piercing cry from Marguerite broke a long silence : 

"My God! On a projecting point where a wall of ice 
stretches forward over the torrent, I see a human form! " 

'' Where, ma'amselle, where? " 

" See there ! On the shelf of ice below the dogs ! " 
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The leader, with a sickened aspect, drew inward, and they 
were all silent. But they were not all inactive, for Mar- 
guerite, with swift and skilful fingers, had detached both 
herself and him from the ropes in a few seconds. 

'* Show me the baskets. These two are the only ropes? " 

'^The only ropes here, ma'amselle; but at the hos- 
pice " 

*' If he is alive — I know it is my lover — he will be dead 
before you can return. Dear guides! Blessed friends of 
travelers ! Look at me. Watch my hands. If they falter 
or go wrong make me your prisoner by force. If they are 
steady and go right, help me to save him! " 

'' She is inspired," they said to each other. 

"By the Almighty's mercy! " she exclaimed. "You 
both know that I am* by far the lightest here. Give me the 
brandy and the wine, and lower me down to him. Then go 
for assistance and a stronger rope. Alive or dead, I will 
bring him up, or die with him. I love him passionately. 
Can I say more? Lower me down to him, or I will dash 
myself to pieces ! " 

'* Ma'amselle, ma'amselle, he must be dying or dead." 

''Dying or dead, my husband's head shall lie upon my 
breast, or I will dash myself to pieces." 

They yielded, overborne. With such precautions as their 
skill and the circumstances admitted, they let her slip from 
the summit, guiding herself down the precipitous icy wall 
with her hand, and they lowered down, and down, and down, 
until the cry came up : " Enough ! He is insensible ; but his 
heart beats." 

One of the two men hurried off with the dogs at topmost 
speed. The other remained upon the brink, and his cry 
went down continually: "Courage! They will soon be 
here. How goes it ! " And the cry came up : " His heart 
beats against mine. I warm him in my arms. I have cast 
off the rope, for the ice melts under us, and the rope would 
separate me from him; but I am not afraid." 

The moon went down behind the mountain-tops, and all 
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the abyss lay in darkness. A cry came up: "We are sink- 
ing lower, but his heart still beats against mine." 

At length, tlie eager barking of the dogs, and a flare of 
light upon the snow proclaimed that help was coming on. 
Twenty or thirty men, lamps, torches, litters, ropes, blankets, 
wood to kindle a great fire, restoratives, and stimulants, came 
in fast. 

The cry went down : " Thanks to God, all is ready. How 
goes it? " 

The cry went up: "We are sinking still, and we are 
deadly cold. His heart no longer beats against mine. Let 
no one come down, to add to our weight. Lower the 
rope only." 

The lire was kindled high, a great glare of torches lighted 
the sides of the precipice, a rope was lowered. She could 
be seen passing it round him, and making it secure. 

The cry came up into a deathly silence: "Kaise! 
Softly! " They could see her diminished figure shrink, as 
Vendale was swung into the air. They gave no shout when 
some of them laid him on a litter, and others lowered another 
strong rope. The cry came up into a deathly silence: 
" Eaise ! Softly ! " But when they caught her at the brink, 
then they shouted, then they wept, then theygave thanks to 
Heaven, then they kissed her feet, her dress, then the dogs 
caressed her, licked her icy hands, and with their honest faces 
warmed her frozen bosom ! 

But Marguerite broke from them all, and with both her 
loving hands upon the heart that stood still, sank over Ven- 
dale on his litter. 



"My dear, don't you know it is bad luck for two to 
look in a looking-glass at the same time," said a hus- 
band to his wife, as she caressingly looked over his 
shoulder one morninir. "Yes," she answ^ered, "for two, 
but we arc cr.- ' ' 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS, 



LO, mother ! it is liere — thou hast thy will ; , 

My work is done, my heart is stained with blood, 
My hands are full of it ; the sky is red — 
From sea to sea the land is red to me — 
The sun is blood. Mother, I danced for Herod, 
I hung a shining garment on these limbs, 
I bound my hair with scarlet flowers. 
And on my ankles tied the silver bells 
That tinkled to my shame. O cursed robes ! 

cursed head ! I would its crown were heaped 
With dust and ashes, trodden under-foot, 

The scorn of men. Yea, I would have the sea 
Lash all its raging waters above my brow, 
To hide me from myself. Listen, Herodias! 

1 pleased thy husband's brother, and he swore 
I should have what I would, — for such a show 
No guerdon were too great. I heard thy words 
Go hissing through my brain, I saw thine eyes. 
As when I left thee, gleam with lurid fire. 

" Kevenge ! " I cried. " Give me the Baptist's head ! ' 

There went a cloud across my uncle's brow; 

He paused, and some sweet pity in his heart 

Pleaded for John ; but I — I forced him on ; 

I think the very devil of the Jews 

Spake for me, since I know not what I said. 

Still he grew sad ; and then the gnests began 

To press his oath upon him ; so at last 

He sent his Lybian slave to bring that head. 

And passing from the chamber, left me there 

To wait — ^not long, — they brought it very soon. 

Look there! Is it enough? Have I done well? 

Oh, take it ! take it ! else those pallid lips 

Will speak my soul's damnation. Send it hence, 
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Before those glassy eyes look through my heart 

With fearful accusation. Ah, it shivers ! 

It surely moves — mother, do dead men live? 

A phantom of my brain, and I then crazed? 

I am 'to call thee by the tenJer name and loving sound of 

'^ mother." 
I was crazed to do thy bidding ; and when death itself 
Stares in my face with close, unwinking eyes, 
You tell me in a quiet voice to sleep. 
Why, should you tie me to a bed of down, 
Or lay these weary limbs along the turf 
Of cool Libanus, where a thousand springs 
Went dropping by my pillow, 
I should wake. I nevermore shall sleep — not with the 

dead. 
For I shall dream of judgment in my grave. 
But hark, Herodias ! thou didst plan the murder ; 
There is a reckoning somewhere kept for thee ; 
For this, thy sleep shall be disturbed with groans ; 
For this, the voiceless spangles of the night 
Shall look upon thee with the Baptist's eyes; 
His deathful smile shall flicker in the fire ; 
His rigid hands shall draw the curtain back 
At midnight, from thy couch ; the very winds 
Shall take his voice to bid thee think of him ; 
And when thou liest at the festal board. 
The wine that fills thy cup shall turn to blood. 
The cooling snow from virgin Caucasus 
Shall burn with crimson. Yea, the face thou lovest, 
The face of Herod, shall be turned to his. 
And with the livid pallor of the grave, 
Stare from his throne. Alas ! my life is dead ; 
My days are withered. Had I tears to spare. 
They were for thee, Herodias ; but mine eyes 
Are dry as desert-sands. Go, while thou canst, 
Exult in thy revenge ; but dread thy doom. 
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THE SURGEON'S CHILD. 



FBEDERIO E. WEATHERLY. 

WHO'S that snarling at Doctor? Come, out wi' it, 
mate, let's hear; 
What's he been doin' to vex 'ee? I shan't tell liim, no 

fear. 
Wouldn't sign up your papers, said you could work quite 

well? 
Thought you were shammin', I reckon, an' wasn't afeard to 

tell. 
Why do I get in a temper? Look here, I'll tell 'ee for 

why : 
'Tis twenty years as I've know'd him; an' that means 

knowin', says I; 
Know'd what he's done for the village, toiled for us night 

an' day, 
Wi' fidgets an' grumbles for thanks, an' Httle to get for 

So stop your mutters, Jem Brown, there. Don't hark to 

him, mates, I say ; 
Leave him alone on the settle, to grumble an' mumble 

away. 
I'll tell 'ee a tale of Doctor, if you've a mind to bid; 
Jem's told 'ee some 'at he ha^nH done, I'll tell 'ee some 'at 

he-^^d^. 

'Twere five years ago this Christmas, just such another 

night,— 
Snow, snow, snow, driftin' an' deep an' white. 
I were sittin' alone in the tallet, the bosses were muncliiu' 

below, 
Tired, like I, poor brutes; we'd been out all day in the 

snow. 
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'Twere a sorrowful Christmas eve, in the old house there 

that night, 
Never a branch o' holly nor a sound o' laughter light ; 
No one there in the hall, where all on us used to go 
To give 'em our Christmas wishes an' hang up the mistletoe. 
The house were all dumb an' dark, the children they couldn't 

play, 
For their little blue-eyed sister were dyin', you see, that 

day, 
Master's bonniest darlin' — down like a broken rose, 
An' when she were taken from him, what 'd he do, God 

knows. 
They thought she were dyin' that mornin' — yet master were 

bound to go. 
Bound to leave little missie, though he loved her, loved 

her so. 
But he were the parish doctor, an' he'd got his work to do. 
An' he know'd it an' did it, God bless him ! though it tore 

his heart in two. 
All day long through the village from house to house he 

passed. 
For that were a terrible winter, an' the folks wefe dyin' 

fast; 
AYent wi' his skilful hand an' his comfortin' voice an' smile, 
While at home his blue-eyed darlin' lay dyin' all the 

while. 
An' I watched him when he comes in, wi' his face so stern 

an' white, 
Never a word he said, for he knew 'twas her last long 

night. 
An' I prayed for our little missie, for I thought that God, 

mebbe, 
Would hear for the sake o' master, if not for the likes o' 

me, 
An' I made me a oed m tne laiiet, in a oundle o' straw an' 

bay, 
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For I couldn't go home that night, she might die while I 

were away. 
But I hadn't been dozin' or sleepin' not more nor an hour 

or 80, 
When I hears the master callin', down in the yard below : 
" Kobbins! put to the horses! " I thought I was dreamin' 

then ; 
I listened — ^'Eobbins! Eobbins! " I heard him callin' 

agen. 
An' down I goes in a minit, an' there he stood in the 

way, 
Wi' Norman's lad wi' a lantern, as had come from Weston 

Bay. 
We harnessed the bosses ; he helped me, but never a word 

he said, 
His hands were tremblin', I felt 'em, but his face were like 

the dead. 
'^ Where be you goin', sir?" I asked him, for I couldn't 

believe it still ; 
'' Why can't they wait till the mornin', wi' poor little missie 

so ill? 
Don't leave her, sir, don't, I tell 'ee — you'll never see her 

no more." 
"Quick! be quick! " he whispered, ''there's a ship run 

aground at the Nore I ' ' 
I knew what that meant in a minit, as I heard the wind 

a-blow, ( 

An' I thought o' the crazy vessel driftin' through wave an' 

snow. 
Till I seemed to see her strikin' an' to hear the breakers 

roar. 
As they dashed the half-dead bodies upon that open 

shore ; 
An' how 'ud the fishermen help 'em? What 'ud they know 

to do 
For the lives o' these poor creatures, drippin' an' stark an' 

blue? 
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They wanted my master, I knew it, wanted the doctor's aid; 
But what were twenty strangers to the life o' his little 

maid? 
An' I begged him not to leave her. "Mebbe she'll rally," 

said I, 
'' You'd know what to do to save her if you was only by." 
" Bobbins, " he answered, hoarsely, "we're all in God's 

hands to-day ; 
There's a wreck at the Nore, I tell you. Take hold o' the 

reins, I say." 
"Master, forgi'e me," I muttered, " 'twas all o' my foolish 

heart. 
But let me see little missie just once afore we start. 
An' I'll go to the end o' the world, wherever you wants 

to go, 
For God will send an angel to watch in your place, I trow." 

We left the boy wi' the bosses ; he opened the old hall door. 
An' softly we went together across the silent floor ; 
There were her little hat, her spade, an' her empty shoes, 
I should never clean 'em no more for little missie to use; 
There were the stick I'd cut her, an' the hoop as she used to 

bowl 
Over the borders to plague me, sweet little saucy soul. 
" Never no more," I said it, as we went upstairs in the 

gloom. 
Past all the closed doors, an' came to her quiet room ; 
" Never no more," I knew it, as I saw her where she lay, 
Wi' her pretty blue eyes closin' an' her gold hair cut 

away; 
An' missus down on her knees wi' her arms around her 

tight. 
As if she could not let her go on such a bitter night. 
An' I kissed little missie's forehead; they didn't amind, not 

they. 
An' missus gave me her hand, as she hadn't no word to 

say. 
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But she looked in master's eyes as if askin' him, ''Must 

you go? " 
God, I'd ha' given my life could I only ha' answered 

''No." 
Then as he stooped o'er the child, she opened her blue eyes 

wide. 
''Where are you goin', daddy? Why won't you stay?" 

she cried. 
But he tore himself out o' her arms wi' a groan o' anguish 

wild. 
An' he left the dear wife watchin' alone by their dyin' 

child. 
He knew that his skill was useless, that her he couldn't 

save. 
But he thought o' those poor lost creatures out in the wind 

an' wave. 
He saw where his duty called him, an' went wi'out stint or 

stay 
To de what he could for others — 'tis alius a doctor's way ! 
An' down through the dark we stumbled an' out o' the open 

door. 
An' I said in my heart — "Little missie will never be ours 

no more." 
But up to the box I sprang, an' away like mad we sped. 
An' ever the sea kep' boomin' a song o' the wrecked an' 

dead ; 
Over the downs we galloped, an' louder the breakers' roar 
Seemed to be callin', callin' " A ship's run aground at the 

Nore!" 
While another voice was moanin' all through our bitter ride, 
"Where are you goin' to, daddy? Why won't you stay ? " 

it cried. 
There ! there's no call to tell 'ee all as we saw that night. 
The poor stark, frozen bodies, an' the fishermen dazed an' 

white, 
An' how he worked wi' us all, wi' his cherry voice an' will, 
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Till we'd carried 'em up the gully to Norman's farm on the 

hill; 
Worked till the sweat rolled down in spite o' the keen night- 
air, 
As though he hadn't a sorrow eatin' his own heart there; 
Worked at those cold, stiff limbs, wi' his strong an' tender 

hands, 
Till the life-blood stirred an' quivered out o' its icy bands ; 
Worked till the still breasts trembled wi' deep an' strugglin' 

breath. 
An' slowly their flutterin' lives came back from the jaws o' 

death. 
Then, when the day were breakin' an' we hadn't no more 

to do. 
We turned the bosses home'ard wi' never a word — we two. 
I wanted to speak to him then, but I hadn't the heart to 

speak. 
For I saw the tears a-roUin' down my dear master's cheek. 
He saw where the sun were shinin' across the valley below, 
Right on the old house-gables, makin' 'em all aglow. 
Over the roofs an' chimneys, but brightest it seemed to play 
On the east'ard corner window, where little missie lay. 
"Quick, Eobbins, quick!" he whispered; an' I think the 

bosses knew 
How he sat wi' his heart a-breakin' as over the snow we 

flew. 
Thud ! thud ! thud ! rattlin' down the hill, 
Roun' by the old lodge corner, faster an' faster still ; 
Faster ; like mad they galloped, an' in at the gate we spun — 
God ! what was that at the window ? Was that little missie 

gone? 
Was it her spirit fled forth? An' could not his darlin' 

wait, 
Callin' for daddy, daddy, an' had we come back too late? 
In through the door he rushed wi' his tear-stained face 

ascare. 
An' then like one in a dream I followed him up the stair ; 
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But I stopped — for her door were open, an' there by her 

little bed 
Master were kneelin' wi' missus! Were little missie dead? 
I crept a bit closer — God bless her! I heard her gentle 

breath 
An' I knew she were sleepin' sweetly, but not the sleep o' 

death. 

They told me all as had happened — they scarce could speak 

for tears. 
Mates, I shall never forget it, if I live for fifty years ; 
'Twere after we started together, mebbe as we got to the 

shore, 
Missus were prayin' beside her, as she heard the tempest 

roar, 
-An' suddenly missie looked up, an' touched her mother's 

brow, 
*'God bless daddy," she whispered, ''whatever he's doin' 

now! " 
An' then it seemed she grew quiet, an' laid down her pretty 

head, 
Drawin' her mammy's hand into her cosy bed. 
An' thus, when the dawn was breakin', she fell to a sleep at 

last. 
So calm an' still an' peaceful, they knew that the worst was 

past. 
So down I went to the bosses, an' left 'um there alone, 
For I knew 'twas her daddy she'd look for when her happy 

sleep were done ; 
An' I says to myself, '' God saw him out on that bitter 

shore, 
Knew what he did an' suffered, an' all as he bravely bore ; 
An' if ever He sends an angel down to this earth below 
To help us to do our duty, to cheer us in want or woe, 
I reckon He thought o' master as he toiled wi' his careworn 

face. 
An' sent an angel to missie to watch in her daddie's place." 
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THE LAST TIME I MET LADY RUTH. 



OWEN MEBEDITH. 

THERE are some things hard to understand, 
O help me, Heaven, to trust in Thee ! 
But I never shall forget her soft white hand, 
And her eyes when she looked at me. 

It is hard to pray the very same prayer 

Which once at our mother's knee we prayed — 

When, where we trusted our whole heart, there 
Our trust hath been t)etrayed. 

I swear that the milk-white muslin so light 
On her virgin breast, where it lay demure, 

Seemed to be touched to a purer white 
By the touch of a breast so pure. 

I deemed her the one thing undefiled 
By the air we breathe, in a world of sin ; 

The truest, the tenderest, purest child 
A man ever trusted in ! 

When she blamed me (she, with her fair child's face) 
That never with her to the church I went 

To partake of the gospel of truth and grace. 
And the Christian sacrament. 

And I said I would, for her own sweet sake, 

Though it was but herself I should worship there, 

How that happy child's face strove to take 
On its dimples a serious air ! 

I remember the chair she would set for me 
By the flowers, when all the bouse was gone 

To drive in the park, and I and she 
Were left to be happy alone. 
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There she leaned her head on my knees, my Euth, 
With the primrose loose in her half-closed hands ; 

And I told her tales of my wandering youth 
In the far, fair, foreign lands. 

The last time I met her was here in town, 

At a fancy ball of the Duchess of D — ; 
On the stairs where her husband was handing her down. 

There we met and she talked to me* 

She with powder in hair and patch on chin. 

And I in the garb of a pilgrim priest. 
And between us both, without and within, 

A hundred years at least ! 

We talked of the house and the late long rains 
And the crush at the French ambassador's ball 

And — well, I have not blown out my brains. 
You see I can laugh, that is all. 



THE CRACK-MOUTHED FAMILY. 



[Care should be taken to cUstin(pilsh clearly, by Intonation, the various characters 
in the piece. The italics in the greneral description are also to be characterized, the 
context being explicit enough to indicate the modus operandi.] 

THERE used to be a family living uptown, that was 
known for its wonderful facial ability. The father 
had a protruding under- jaw, and when he talked, he talked 
like this. The mother had a receding under-Jaw, and when 
she talked, she talked like this. 

Their only daughter met with an accident when quite 
small, and her mouth was drawn down on the left side, so 
that when she talked, she talked like this. Their son unfor- 
tunately stammered so badly that often he could not talk at 
all, and when he attempted to do so, his lips would move like 
this. 

The old gentleman kept a grocery store, and the daughter 
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often waited upon the customers when her father was out. 
One afternoon, a gentleman came in, who had a peculiar face 
also, for as he spoke, his mouth was drawn down on the right 
side, and when he talked, he talked like thia. 

Addressing her he said, ''I'd like to get a pound of 
tea. ' ' 

She at once said, ''What are you mawkin' me for? " 

" I ain't mawkin' you." 

" Yes, you are mawkin' me." 

" No, I ain't, I was born so; can't talk any other way. 
I always did talk this way." 

"I don't believe it. You're mawkin' me, and I'll call my 
pa and have him tend to you for mawkin' me." 

Stepping to the doOT, she called to her father : ' ' Pa, 
come down here. There is a man down here mawkin' me. ' ' 

A few moments later, the old man put in an appearance, 
and promptly asked : " What do you mean by mawkin' my 
daughter?" 

"I ain't mawkin' your daughter." 

"Yes, he is mawkin' me." 

"I ain't." 

"Yes, you are." 

" I tell you I ain't, I was born so, always did talk so, 
never talked any other way. ' ' 

' ' Well, ' ' said her paternal, ' ' if you always did talk so, 
and can't talk any other way, and was born so, you're the 
only two people I ever saw who talked so, and I think you 
ought to get married." 

" Well, I'll marry her if she'll have me." 

"Well, I'll have 'im." 

So it was settled and they were married, and contrary to 
the general order of things, the entire family went on the 
wedding-tour. The honeymoon had been a pleasant one. 
They were stopping at a country inn one night, where they 
used candles, and upon retiring, the groom attempted to blow 
out the candle, and he blew, blew, and blew. 

"Let me try, dearest," said the loving bride, and taking 
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the candle, she blew, and blew, and blew, and not succeed- 
ing, they became frightened, and she ran to her father's 
room, saying: "Pa, come down to our room — quick, the 
house is haunted, we can't blow out the candle." 

So pa came down and said: "What's the matter with 
you, can't blow out the candle. Nice pair you are. Give me 
that candle," and taking it and holding it even with his nose, 
he blew it out with little trouble. 



THE FAIRIES. 



WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

UP the airy mountain, down the rushy glen. 
We daren't go a-hunting for fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together ; 
Green Jacket, Red Cap, and White Owl's Feather. 

Down along the rocky shore some make their home ; 
They live on crispy pancakes of yellow tide foam ; 
Some in the reeds of the black mountain-lake. 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, all night awake. 

They stole little Bridget for seven years long ; 
When she came down again her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, but she was dead with 

sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since deep within the lakes. 
On a bed of flag leaves, watching till she wakes. 

Up the airy mountain, down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting for fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together ; 
Green Jacket, Ked Cap, and White Owl's Feather. 
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THE RHYME OF JENNIE EAGLEHART. 



O GENTLE Jennie Eaglehart, I know not where you be, 
Upon the Scottish highlands or on the Indian sea, 
But I'll make a bonnie song for you wherever you may be, 
And when your English lover, across the stormy main, 
Shall bring you to these pleasant skies and this green laud 

again. 
You'll find this song I've made for you, and you across the 
main! 

O gentle Jennie Eaglehart, I know when you were born ; 
The rain beat down the gentians and bent the yellow corn 
That summer night, but heav'n did break upoir the world 

that morn. 
For in the rain and in the wind a little bird did sing — 
A little bird from Paradise with love beneath its wing ! 
Oh, in the wind and in the rain a little bird did sing — 
A little blossom of a girl some spirit up above 
Let drop by chance into the world. A boon of ripened love 
To teach us how the angels speak, and how the angels move ! 

At first those tiny baby-hands, rose-colored like sea-shells. 
Could scarcely crush the violets to rob them of their smells ; 
Or shake the trembling dew from out the lilies' spangled 

bells. 
But, by-and-by, you grew so tall — ^your sunny eyes of blue 
Just peeped about the rose-bush that in the garden grew — 
And then the early holly-hocks were not so tall as you ! 
And how you grew ! Ah, heav'n, it was a holy thing to 

see 
Such goodness growing on the earth where sin and sorrow 

be, — 
An angel in the bud — in faith, half-blown divinity 1 

And while you ran from grade to grade of perf ectness, I went 
Beyond the seas, to perilous lands by Arab mosque and tent, 
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But the thought of Jennie Eaglehart went with me where I 

went. 
Oh, often in the breathless night, beneath the Orient skies, 
I thought of you — I dreamed of you — and with a thousand 

sighs 
I blessed you for your bonnie mouth and for your winsome 

eyes. 
Time fled, and I had gold enough to live on many a year. 
I yearned to see my native land and all my heart held dear ; 
And to live the dream that I had dreamed for many and 

many a year. 
Again I saw the chalky cliffs rise from the purple sea. 
We swept across the harbor-bar — we swept right gallantly. 
We passed the lighthouse and the fort, and the kirk upon 

the lea. 

how th6 blood leaped in my veins, and how my heart did 

beat 
As I ran 'cross Philip's bridge to your garden gate, my 

sweet ! 
How the gossips stood, as the sun-burnt man strode through 

the village street. 
Ah, dainty Jennie Eaglehart, I found you grown so fair ! 
A deeper crimson touched your mouth and a darker gold 

your hair — 

1 dared not kiss you, Jennie dear, you'd such a queenly air, 
When I left you for the far-off land, you were but a child, 

you know ; 
A woman now — so changed — so changed I Did I love yoa 

less? Ah, no! 
But I dared not hold you on my knee as I used to, lonfi; 

ago! 

tell me, Jennie Eaglehart, if you remember still 
The woodlands that we rambled through, and the tumble- 
down old mill. 
And the silvery brook you waded in at the foot of Strathara 
hill? 
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I've seen the sunken cities that lie across the sea, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii and the mighty ruins that be, 
But the ruined mill on Stratham hill is a sweeter thought to 

me. 
But let it go. I sat and told the sights that I had seen 
(To please your father, — ^good old man — long be his memory 

green!) — 
The dim seraglios of the East, and the tomb of Egypt's 

queen. 
And when I showed the trinkets that I had brought for you, 
The lucent garnet's heart of fire, and the opal's frozen dew. 
And the necklace that would match so well a pair of eyes I 

knew — 
Then said your father, holding them above your bonnie 

head, 
* ' You shall not wear these, Jennie dear, until the day you 

wed; 
The earl will thank you, Kalph, for this I " "The earl I 

the earl ! " I said. 

God, that broke the dream I dreamed for many and many 

a year. 

1 loved you, Jennie Eaglehart ! God pardon me if I 
Should let this bitter love come in between me and the sky — 
But I loved you — and I love you still, with a love that cannot 

die I 
And when upon that morn in May I heard your marriage 

bell 
I thought an angel in the clouds was singing to me in hell. 
'Twas a chime for the earl but a toll for me, that the ringers 

rang so well. 
O never, never any more shall I hold you to my breast, 
You come not — and my soul draws near to the mansions of 

the blest. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 

rest. 
When the heavy vines in summer above my grave shall curl, 
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Will you stand there once, just once, Jennie, and say to your 

noble earl, 
'* Here lies the thoughtless loyal boy who loved me when a 

girl." 



A MATRIMONIAL CONTROVERSY. 



THE bolt on the back door had needed replacing for a long 
time, but it was only the other night that Mr. Throe- 
ton had the presence of mind to buy a new one and take it 
home. After supper he hunted up his tools, removed the 
old bolt, and proceeded to put on the new one. He must 
bore some new holes, and Mrs. Throcton heard him roaming 
around the kitchen aud the woodshed, slamming doors, pulling 
out drawers, and kicking the furniture around. She went to 
the head of the stairs and called down : 

'' Richard, do you want anything? " 

*' Yes, I do ! " he yelled back. '* I want to know where 
in Texas that corkscrew is? " 

"Corkscrew, Eichard? " 

"Yes, corkscrew, Eichard! I've looked the house over, 
and can't find it." 

" Why, we never had one, Eichard." 

" Didn't, eh? We've had a dozen of ^em in the last two 
years, and I bought one not four weeks ago. It's always the 
way when I want anything. ' ' 

" But you must be out of your head, Eichard," she said, 
as she descended the stairs. "We've kept house seven 
years, and I never remember seeing you bring a corkscrew 
home." 

" Oh, yes, I'm out of my head, I am! " he grumbled, as 
he puUed out the sewing-machine drawer and turned over its 
contents. "Perhaps I'd better go to the lunatic asylum 
right away." 
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** Nancy," he said, tenderly, lifting her up. 

''O Eichard! " she chokingly answered. 

'^ Nancy, I'll go right outdoors and kill myself! " 

"No, you needn't — I love you still I — only — only — you 
know a gimlet is not a corkscrew 1 " 

"It ain't — it ain't, Nancy; forgimme, and let's be 
happy." 

And that household is so quietly happy that a canary bird 
would sing its head ofiE if it hung up in the hall. 



THE LOST LEADER. 



BOBEKT BBOWNIKG. 

JUST for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribboii to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others, she lets us devote. 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver. 

So much was theirs was so little allowed. 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 

Eags — were they purple his he^rt had been proud ! 
We that had loved him so followed him, honored him. 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye. 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 

Made him our pattern to live and to die ! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us, — ^they watch from thdr 
graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen. 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves I 

We shall march prospering, — not through his Dresence; 

Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence. 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire ; 
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Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod. 
One more devil's-triumph and sorrow for angels. 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 
Life's night begins. Let him never come back to ns ! 

There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain. 
Forced praise on bur part — the glimmer of twilight, 

Never glad confident morning again 1 
Best fight on well, for we taught him — strike gallantly, 

Meanace our heart ere we master his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 

Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne I 



THE TEARS OF TULLIA. 



EDGAR FAWOETT. 



ROME shook with tyrannies. A bloated face, 
Yile for all vices that debase, 
Glowered and menaced from the imperial place. 
Men said " Caligula " below their breath, 
Shivering, as one that faintly saith 
In some new, deadlier way the old word '' death.'- 
And yet, even he, Caligula, could feel 
Moods to his fiend-swayed soul appeal 
Wherefrom the shadow of clemency would steal. 
By some caprice no courtier could explain. 
He looked with favor, 
On Livius, a young noble of his train. 
When weary of insult, lechery, murder, all 
Wherewith his madness held in thrall 
Rome's cringing crowd, on Livius he would call. 
From the massed purple cushions where he lay, 
'' Read me some poet," he would say, 
*' My Livius, in your wise melodious way. 



>> 
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Then the youth, bowing with complaisance meek. 

In lute-like tones would speak 

Line after line from Homer's golden Greek. 

And once, when, kneeling at the tyrant's knee, 

Rapt by unwonted passion, he 

Had read the dark wrongs of Andromache, 

Caligula half raised his drowsy head. 

And with a smile men quaked at, said, 

'' My Livius, thou has eloquently read ! 

None but a lover could so treat this theme ; 

And tliou, if rightly I deem. 

Hast felt the full, deep sorcery of love's dream. 

They say thou hast loved, from boyhood sheer till now, 

TulUa, the maid with vestal brow. 

Patrician Publius' grandchild, and dost vow 

Unflinching virtue, continence complete. 

Till thou and she in marriage-bonds may meet? 

Nay, Livius, dost thou love this maid so well? 

I charge thee, in all fair frankness tell 

How strong is thy subservience to her spell! " 

Then, smitten as by the pang that barbs a spear, 

Livius felt throes of mortal fear, 

Not for himself, but one divinely dear, 

And thrilled as he murmured, "Emperor, if the sky 

Made every star that hangs on high 

A word of fire for me to answer by, 

Still, vainly, in spite of such all-grasping speech. 

My love for TuUia could I teach — 

Its force, its faith, its rapture, and its reach! " 

So spake the youth tumultuously. A frown 

Dragged the prone despot's eyebrows down. 

" Such love," he sneered, "my Livius, courts renown? 

What say'st thou if I seek a way to prove 

This vaunted value of thy love, 

And how its flames lesser lights doth dart above? 

And prove to me, to all men, past a doubc, 

That adoration thus devout 
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often waited upon the customers when her father was out. 
One afternoon, a gentleman came in, who had a peculiar face 
also, for as he spoke, his mouth was drawn down on the right 
side, and when he talked, Jie talked like this. 

Addressing her he said, '^I'd like to get a pound of 
tea." 

She at once said, "What are you mawkin? me for? " 

'' I ain't mawkin' you." 

'' Yes, you are mawkin' me." 

"No, I ain't, I was bom so; can't talk any other way. 
I always did talk this way." 

"I don't believe it. You're mawkin' me, and I'll call my 
pa and have him tend to you for mawkin' me. " 

Stepping to the dow, she called to her father: "Pa, 
come down here. There is a man down here mawkin' me." 

A few moments later, the old man put in an appearance, 
and promptly asked : " What do you mean by mawkin' my 
daughter?" 

" I ain't mawkin' your daughter." 

"Yes, he is mawkin' me." 

"I ain't." 

"Yes, you are." 

" I tell you I ain't, I was born so, always did talk so, 
never talked any other way. ' ' 

" Well," said her paternal, "if you always did talk so, 
and can't talk any other way, and was born so, you're the 
only two people I ever saw who talked so, and I think you 
ought to get married." 

" Well, I'll marry her if she'll have me." 

"Well, I'll have 'im." 

So it was settled and they were married, and contrary to 
the general order of things, the entire family went on the 
wedding-tour. The honeymoon had been a pleasant one. 
They were stopping at a country inn one night, where they 
used candles, and upon retiring, the groom attempted to blow 
out the candle, and he blew, blew, and blew. 

"Let me try, dearest," said the loving bride, and taking 



I 
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the candle, she blew, and blew, and blew, and not succeed- 
ing, they became frightened, and. she ran to her father's 
room, saying: "Pa, come down to our room — quick, the 
house is haunted, we can't blow out the candle." 

So pa came down and said: "What's the matter with 
you, can't blow out the candle. Nice pair you are. Give me 
that candle," and taking it and holding it even with his nose, 
he blew it out with little trouble, 



THE FAIRIES. 



WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

UP the airy mountain, down the rushy glen. 
We daren't go a-hunting for fear of Uttle men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together ; 
Green Jacket, .Red Cap, and White Owl's Feather. 

Down along the rocky shore some make their home ; 
They live on crispy pancakes of yellow tide foam ; 
Some in the reeds of the black mountain-lake. 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, all night awake. 

They stole little Bridget for seven years long; 
When she came down again her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back between the night and morrow. 
They thought that she was fast asleep, but she was dead with 

sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since deep within the lakes, 
On a bed of flag leaves, watching till she wakes. 

Up the airy mountain, down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting for fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together ; 
Green Jacket, Eed Cap, and White Owl's Feather. 
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THE RHYME OF JENNIE EAGLEHART. 



O GENTLE Jennie Eaglehart, I know not where yon be. 
Upon the Scottish highlands or on the Indian sea, 
Bnt I'll make a bonnie song for jon wherever yon may be, 
And when yonr English lover, across the stormy main. 
Shall bring yon to these pleasant ^es and this green laud 

again, 
Yon'll find this song I've made for yon, and yon across the 
main! 

O gentle Jennie Eaglehart, I know when yon were bom ; 
The rain beat down the gentians and bent the yellow com 
That snmmer night, bnt heav'n did break npoir the world 

that mom, 
For in the rain and in the wind a little bird did sing — 
A little bird from Paradise with love beneath its wing I 
Oh, in the wind and in the rain a little bird did sing — 
A little blossom of a girl some spirit np above 
Let drop by chance into the world. A boon of ripened love 
To teach ns how the angels speak, and how the angels move I 

At first those tiny baby-hands, rose-colored like sea-shells. 
Could scarcely crush the violets to rob them of their smells ; 
Or shake the trembling dew from out the lilies' spangled 

bells. 
But, by-and-by, you grew so tall — ^your sunny eyes of blue 
Just peeped about the rose-bush that in the garden grew — 
And then the early holly-hocks were not so tall as you ! 
And how you grew I Ah, heav'n, it was a holy thing to 

see 
Such goodness growing on the earth where sin and sorrow 

be, — 
An angel in the bud — in faith, half-blown divinity ! 

And while you ran from grade to grade of perf ectness, I went 
Beyond the seas, to perilous lands by Arab mosque and tent, 
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But the thought of Jennie Eaglehart went with me where I 

went. 
Oh, often in the breathless night, beneath the Orient skies, 
I thought of you — I dreamed of you — and with a thousand 

sighs 
I blessed you for your bonnie mouth and for your winsome 

eyes. 
Time fled, and I had gold enough to live on many a year. 
I yearned to see my native land and all my heart held dear ; 
And to live the dream that I had dreamed for many and 

many a year. 
Again I saw the chalky cliffs rise from the purple sea, 
We swept across the harbor-bar — ^we swept right gallantly. 
We passed the lighthouse and the fort, and the kirk upon 

the lea. 

how th6 blood leaped in my veins, and how my heart did 

beat 
As I ran 'cross Philip's bridge to your garden gate, my 

sweet I 
How the gossips stood, as the sun-burnt man strode through 

the village street. 
Ah, dainty Jennie Eaglehart, I found you grown so fair I 
A deeper crimson touched your mouth and a darker gold 

your hair— 

1 dared not kiss you, Jennie dear, you'd such a queenly air, 
When I left you for the far-off land, you were but a child, 

you know ; 
A woman now — so changed — so changed I Did I love you 

less? Ah, no! 
But I dared not hold you on my knee as I used to, lon/q^ 

ago! 

O tell me, Jennie Eaglehart, if you remember still 

The woodlands that we rambled through, and the tumble- 

' down old mill, 
And the silvery brook you waded in at the foot of Stratham 
hill? 
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Will you stand there once, just once, Jennie, and say to your 

noble earl, 
" Here lies the thoughtless loyal boy who loved me when a 

girl." 



A MATRIMONIAL CONTROVERSY. 



THE bolt on the back door had needed replacing for a long 
time, but it was only the other night that Mr. Throe- 
ton had the presence of mind to buy a new one and take it 
home. After supper he hunted up his tools, removed the 
old bolt, and proceeded to put on the new one. He must 
bore some new holes, and Mrs. Throcton heard him roaming 
around the kitchen and the woodshed, slanmiing doors, pulling 
out drawers, and kicking the furniture around. She went to 
the head of the stairs and called down : 

" Richard, do you want anything? " 

*^ Yes, I do ! " he yelled back. '* I want to know where 
in Texas that corkscrew is? " 

" Corkscrew, Eichard? " 

"Yes, corkscrew, Eichard! I've looked the house over, 
and can't find it." 

'' Why, we never had one, Eichard." 

*' Didn't, eh? We've had a dozen of ^em in the last two 
years, and I bought one not four weeks ago. It's always the 
way when I want anything." 

'* But you must be out of your head, Eichard," she said, 
as she descended the stairs. ''We've kept house seven 
years, and I never remember seeing you bring a corkscrew 
home." 

*' Oh, yes, I'm out of my head, I am! " he grumbled, as 
he puUed out the sewing-machine drawer and turned over its 
contents. ''Perhaps I'd better go to the lunatic asylum 
right away." 
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'' Well, Richard, I know that I've never seen a corkscrew 
in this house." 

''Then you are as blind as an owl in daylight, for I've 
bought five or six ! The house is always upside down, imy- 
how, and I never can find anything." 

" The house is as well kept as any of your folks can keep 
one," she retorted, growing red in the face. 

" I'd like my mother here to show you a few things," he 
said, as he stretched his neck to look on the high shelf in the 
pantry. 

"Perhaps she'd boil her spectacles with the potatoes 
again ! ' ' answered the wife. 

'' Do you know who you are talking to? " he yeUed as he 
jumped down. 

"Yes, I do." 

" Well, you'll be going for York State if you don't look 
out. ' ' 

"I'd like to see myself I When I go this house goes! " 

" Look out, Nancy ! " 

"I'm afraid of no man that lives, Eichard Throcton! " 

"I'll leave you!" 

"And I'll laugh to see you go! " 

Going close up to her he extended his finger, shook it to 
emphasize his words, and said slowly : 

"Nancy Throcton, I'll apply for a divorce to-morrow ! 
I'll tell the judee that I kindly and lovingly asked you where 
the gimlet was, and you said we'd never had one in the house 
— which is a base falsehood, as I can prove! " . 

" Gimlet! " she gasped. 

"Yes, gimlet! " 

' ' Why, I know where there are three or four. You said 
corkscrew." 

" Did I? " he gasped, sitting down on the corner of the 
table. " Well, now, I believe I did ! " 

"And you went and abused me like a slave because I 
wouldn't say a gimlet was a corkscrew! " she sobbed, falling 
on the lounge. 
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''Nancy," he said, tenderly, lifting her up. 

''O Richard! " she chokingly answered. 

'^ Nancy, I'll go right outdoors and kill myself! " 

''No, you needn't — I love you still! — only — only — yon 
know a gimlet is not a corkscrew ! ' ' 

"It ain't — ^it ain't, Nancy; forgimme, and let's be 
happy." 

And that household is so quietly happy that a canary bird 
would sing its head oflE if it hung up in the hall. 



THE LOST LEADER. 



ROBERT BROWNING. 

JUST for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbop to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others, she lets us devote. 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver. 

So much was theirs was so little allowed. 
Eow all our copper had gone for his service ! 

Bags — were they purple his he^-rt had been proud ! 
We that had loved him so followed him, honored him. 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye. 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 

Made him our pattern to live and to die ! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us. 
Burns, Shelley, were with us, — they watch from thdr 
graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen. 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves ! 

We shall march prospering, — not through his nresence; 

Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence. 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire ; 
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Blot out his name, then, record one lost sonl more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath untrod. 
One more devil's- triumph and sorrow for angels, 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 
Life's night begins. Let him never come back to us ! 

There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain, 
Forced praise on bur part — the glimmer of twilight, 

Never glad confident morning again I 
Best fight on well, for we taught him — strike gallantly, 

Meanace our heart ere we master his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 

Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne I 



THE TEARS OF TULLIA. 



EDGAR FAWCETT. 



ROME shook with tyrannies. A bloated face, 
Yile for all vices that debase, 
Glowered and menaced from the imperial place. 
Men said '' Caligula " below their breath, 
Shivering, as one that faintly saith 
In some new, deadlier way the old word '' death.'- 
And yet, even he, Caligula, could feel 
Moods to his fiend-swayed soul appeal 
Wherefrom the shadow of clemency would steal. 
By some caprice no courtier could explain, 
He looked with favor, 
On Livius, a young noble of his train. 
When weary of insult, lechery, murder, all 
Wherewith his madness held in thrall 
Rome's cringing crowd, on Livius he would call. 
From the massed purple cushions where he lay, 
" Kead me some poet," he would say, 
*' My Livius, in your wise melodious way. 
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Then the youth, bowing with complaisance meek. 

In lute-like tones would speak 

Line after line from Homer's golden Greek. 

And once, when, kneeling at the tyrant's knee, 

Kapt by unwonted passion, he 

Had read the dark wrongs of Andromache, 

Caligula half raised his drowsy head. 

And with a smile men quaked at, said, 

" My livius, thou has eloquently read ! 

None but a lover could so treat this theme ; 

And thou, if rightly I deem. 

Hast felt the full, deep sorcery of love's dream. 

They say thou hast loved, from boyhood sheer till now, 

TuUia, the maid with vestal brow. 

Patrician Publius' grandchild, and dost vow 

Unflinching virtue, continence complete. 

Till thou and she in marriage-bonds may meet? 

Nay, Livius, dost thou love this maid so well? 

I charge thee, in all fair frankness tell 

How strong is thy subservience to her spell! " 

Then, smitten as by the pang that barbs a spear, 

Livius felt throes of mortal fear, 

Not for himself, but one divinely dear, 

And thrilled as he murmured, '' Emperor, if the sky 

Made every star that hangs on high 

A word of fire for me to answer by, 

Still, vainly, in spite of such all-grasping speech. 

My love for Tullia could I teach — 

Its force, its faith, its rapture, and its reach! " 

So spake the youth tumultuously. A frown 

Dragged the prone despot's eyebrows down. 

"Such love," he sneered, "my Livius, courts renown? 

What say'st thou if I seek a way to prove 

This vaunted value of thy love. 

And how its flames lesser lights doth dart above? 

And prove to me, to all men, past a doubc, 

That adoration thus devout 
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Blindfold may trace its precious object out? " 

Pale turned young Livius, understanding not, 

Dreading some despicable plot. 

While from the emperor's lips bleak laughter shot. 

' ' Go ! ' ' cried Caligula. A moment more. 

And arms of strong slaves, by the score, 

Had pushed poor Livius past the tyrant's door. 

Alone they left him in a spacious hall. 

Brooding on what grim doom might fall, 

Till, at the close of one slow hour, he heard 

The bolts that held him captive stirred. 

Obedient to Caligula's loud word. 

Then, with a smile where sly derision slept. 

The emperor past the portal stept. 

And straightway two stout minions lightly leapt 

Toward Livius; o'er his eyes with speed they rolled 

A bandage of such envious fold 

That by quick night all vision was controlled. 

'^' So Tullia dies not with me," thought he, '^ I shall bless 

Calamity for its kindliness. 

Fate, work your worst, I garner consolation from distress! " 

But even as thus he mused, the air with sound 

Of numerous footfalls did abound. 

And through the wide-flung door, with timorous tread, 

Came twenty as bloomful maidens as the dome 

Of lucid heaven o'erarching Kome 

Had ever beamed on ; 

Now rose the tyrant's voice, that seemed to kill 

The silence brutishly. 

" Livius," its words came, '' with a poet's tongue 

Hast thou belauded Tullia, young. 

Radiant, thy love ; but here in beauty among 

A sisterhood of other beauteous mates, 

Thy recognition she awaits. 

Thy swift intuitive welcome supplicates. 

Let now this boasted adoration dare 

Its magic energy declare ; 
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I bid thee touch on brow, cheek, eyelids, hair, 

Each maiden of these assembled, till thou find 

The love's enchantress of thy miQd, 

Being blind thyself as Love, thy god, is blind. 

Yet if by touch of hand upon her face 

Thou failest, love-sick boy, to trace 

Rightly her lineaments, not mere disgrace 

May wreak revenge on thy rash head, but she, 

Tullia, and thou, her choice, must be 

Bound each to other and cast within the sea! " 

The looks of all save Livius now were turned 

On Tullia, whose amazed eyes burned 

With agony, then with adjuration yearned ; 

Scorn answered only from the emperor's gaze. 

Fierce to the grouped girls rang his phrase : 

" One after one, seek Livius, till he lays 

A hand upon your faces dusk or fair. 

Searching for his lost Tullia there 

In each ! Obey me, or falter if ye dare I " 

None dared to falter ; slowly all gathered near 

Livius, who stood with mien austere. 

That told what pain must make his veiled eyes drear ; 

Eager and yet with impotence he sought ! 

Face after face, being swept, brought 

But worse confusion to his laboring thought. 

'^I cannot find thee, Tullia! " rose his cry. 

Freighted with torture. " We will die 

Together and curse the gods with our last sigh ! " 

And yet even here, while thick sweat damped his brow, 

A courage tyranny could not bow 

Nerved him once more and made him sweep forth, now, 

For the last time, to the last face, his hand ; 

Then suddenly, as by joy unmanned. 

He shouted, ''Pitying gods, I understand! 

These tears have told me ! Look, my hand is wet 

With their sweet testimony ! I set 

My life and hers, on the dear amulet 
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Their tidings proffer I None has wept but she I 

I have found thee, Tullia ! Love's decree 

Can teach even blindness a new way to see! " 

Before his final word impetuous wrung, 

Poor Tullia with loud sobs had sprung 

To clasp his neck, had wildly about it clung. 

So cruelty had been slain by love; and they 

Who saw Caligula that day, 

Clothed in atrocity, were still wont to say 

That just when Livius found the face he sought, 

Tears also from the emperor fell. 



MR. WINKLE'S ADVENTURE. 



OHABLES DICKENS. 



Arranged from ^^ Pickwick Papers. ^^ 

THE travelers' room at the White Horse Cellar is very 
uncomfortable ; it would be no travelers' room if it 
were not. It is divided into boxes for the solitary confine- 
ment of travelers, and is furnished with a clock, a looking- 
glass, and a live waiter, which latter article is kept in a 
small kennel for washing glasses, in a corner of the room. 

One of these boxes was occupied, on this particular occa- 
sion, by a stern-eyed man of about five-and-forty, who had a 
bald and glossy forehead, and large black whiskers. He 
looked up from his breakfast as Mr. Pickwick entered, with 
a fierce and peremptory air; and having scrutinized that 
gentleman and his companions to his entire satisfaction, 
hummed a tune in a manner which seemed to say that he 
rather suspected somebody wanted to take advantage of him, 
but it wouldn't do. 

" I wonder whereabouts in Bath this coach puts up," 
said Mr. Pickwick, mildly addressing Mr. Winkle. 

" Hum — eh — what's that ? " said the strange man. 
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" I made an observation to my friend, sir," replied Mr. 
Pickwick, always ready to enter into conversation. " I won- 
dered at what house the Bath coach puts up. Perhaps you 
can inform me." 

" Are you going to Bath? " said the strange man. 

*^ I am, sir," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

** And those other gentlemen? " 

**They are going also," said Mr. Pickwick. 

*' Not inside — ^you're not going inside," said the stranger. 

^^Not all of us," said Mr. Pickwick. 

''No, not all of you," said the strange man, emphatically. 
''I've taken two places. If they try to squeeze six people 
into an infernal box that only holds four, I'll take a post- 
chaise and bring an action. I've paid my fare. It won't do ; 
I told the clerk when I took my places that it wouldn't do. 
I know these things have been done. I know they are 
done every day; but /never was done, and I never will be. 
Those who know me best best know it ; crush me ! ' ' 

Here the fierce gentleman rang the bell with great violence, 
and told the waiter he'd better bring some toast in five 
seconds, or he'd know the reason why. 

"My good sir," said Mr. Pickwick, ''you will allow mo 
to observe that this is a very unnecessary display of excite- 
ment. I have only taken places inside for two. ' ' 

"I am glad to hear it," said the fierce man. '' I with- 
draw my expressions. I tender an apology. There's my 
card. Give me your acquaintance. " 

"With great pleasure, sir," replied Mr. Pickwick. " We 
are to be fellow-travelers, and I hope we shall find each 
other's society mutually agreeable." 

" I hope we shall," said the fierce gentleman. " I know 
we shall. I like your looks; they please me. Gentlemen, 
your hands and names. Know me. " 

Of course, an interchange of friendly salutations followed 
this gracious speech. The fierce gentleman immediately pro- 
ceeded to inform the friends, in the same short, abrupt, 
jerking sentences, that his name was " Dowler;" that he was 
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going to Bath on pleasure ; that he was formerly in the 
army; that he had now set up in business as a gentleman; 
that he lived upon the profits ; and that the individual for 
whom the second place was taken was a personage no less 
illustrious than Mrs. Dowler, his wife. 

" She's a fine woman," said Mr. Dowler. '' I am proud 
of her. I have reason." 

" I hope I shall have the pleasure of judging? " said Mr. 
Pickwick, with a smile. 

"You shall," replied Dowler. "She shall know yon. 
She shall esteem you. I courted her under singular circum- 
stances. I won her through a rash vow. Thus: I saw 
her; I loved her; I proposed; she refused me. — ' You love 
another ? ' — ' Spare my blushes. ' — ' I know him. ' — ' You 
do.' — ' Very good; if he remains here, I'll skin him.' " 

' ' Lord bless me ! ' ' exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, involuntarily. 

" Did you skin the gentleman, sir? " inquired Mr. "Winkle, 
with a very pale face. 

' ' I wrote him a note. I said it was a painful thing. 
So it was." 

"Certainly," interposed Mr. Winkle. 

' ' I said I had pledged my word as a gentleman to skin 
him. My character was at stake. I had no alternative. As 
an officer in his majesty's service, I was bound to skin him. 
I regretted the necessity, but it must be done. He was 0])en 
to conviction. He saw that the rules of the service were im- 
perative. He fled. I married her. Here's the coach, and 
that's her head." 

As Mr. Dowler concluded, he pointed to a stage which had 
just driven up, from the open window of which, a rather 
pretty face in a bright blue bonnet was looking among the 
crowd on the pavement, most probably for the rash man 
himself. Mr. Dowler paid his bill and hurried out with his 
traveling-cap, coat, and cloak; and Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends followed to secure their places. 

As Mr. Pickwick contemplated a stay of at least two 
months in Bath, he deemed it advisable to take private lodg- 
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ings for himself and friends for that period ; and as a favor- 
able opportunity offered for their securing, on moderate 
terms, the upper portion of a house in the Royal Crescent, 
which was larger than they required, Mr. and Mrs. Dowler 
ofEered to relieve them of a bedroom and a sitting-room. 
This proposition was at once accepted, and in three days' 
time they were all located in their new abode ; when Mr. 
Pickwick began to drink the mineral waters of the place 
with the utmost assiduity. Mr. Pickwick took them sys- 
tematically. He drank a quarter of a pint before breakfast, 
and then walked up a hill ; and another quarter of a pint 
after breakfast, and then walked down a hill ; and after every 
fresh quarter of a pint, Mr. Pickwick declared, in the most 
solemn and emphatic terms, that he felt a great deal better ; 
whereat his friends were very much delighted, though they 
had not been previously aware that there was anything the 
matter with him. 

Mr. Pickwick wjs sitting up by himself one night, after a 
day spent in this manner, making entries in his diary, his 
friends having retired to bed, when he was roused by a 
gentle tap at the room door. 

"Beg your pardon, sir," said Mrs. Craddock, the land- 
lady, peeping in; ''but did you want anything more, 
sir?" 

'* Nothing more, ma'am," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

'' My young girl is gone to bed, sir," sg-id Mrs. Craddock, 
" and Mr. Dowler is good enough to say that he'll sit up for 
Mrs. Dowler, as she's gone to a party, and that isn't ex- 
pected to be over till late ; so I was thinking that if you 
wanted nothing more, Mr. Pickwick, I would go to bed." 

" By all means, ma'am," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

'* Wish you good night, sir," said Mrs. Craddock. 

" Good night, ma'am," rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

Mrs. Craddock closed the door, and Mr. Pickwick re- 
sumed liis writing. 

In half an hour's time the entries were concluded. Mr. 
Pickwick yawned several times, and then, with a counte- 
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all this time, he had held above his head, and fairly bolted 
into the sedan-chair where Mrs. Dowler was. 

Now, Mrs. Craddock had heard the knocking and the 
voices at last ; and only waiting to put something smarter on 
her head than her night-cap, ran down into the front drawing- 
room to make sure that it was the right party. Throwing up the 
window-sash as Mr. Winkle was rushing into the chair, she 
no sooner caught sight of what was going forward below, 
than she raised a vehement and dismal shriek, and implored 
Mr. Dowler to get up directly, for his wife was rmining 
away with another gentleman. 

Upon this, Mr. Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly as 
an india-rubber ball, and rushing into the front room, ar- 
rived at one window just as Mr. Pickwick threw up the 
the other, when the first object that met the gaze of both was 
Mr. Winkle bolting into the sedan-chair. 

"Watchman," shouted Dowler, furiously; ''stop him — 
hold him — keep him tight — shut him in, till I come down. 
I'll cut his throat — give me a knife — from ear to ear, Mrs. 
Craddock, I will!" and breaking from the shrieking land- 
lady and from Mr. Pickwick, the indignant husband seized a 
small supper-knife, and tore into the street. 

But Mr. Winkle didn't wait for him. He no sooner heard 
the horrible threat of the valorous Dowler, than he bounced 
out of the sedan, quite as quickly as he had bounced in, and 
throwing off his slippers into the road, took to his heels, and 
tore round the Crescent, hotly pursued by Dowler and the 
watchman. He kept ahead ; the door was opened as he came 
round the second time; he rushed in, slammed it in Dowler's 
face, mounted to his bedroom, locked the door, and piled a 
washstand, chest of drawers, and table against it. 



A FELLOW that married a shrew once said : " 
" Woman's love is like Scotch snuff. 
We get one pinch, and that's enough." 
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THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. 



EDMUND GOSSE. 

ACEOSS the roaring board in Helgafell, 
Above the clash of ringing horns of ale, 
The guests of Snorri, reddened with the frost, 
Weighed all their comrades through a winter night. 
Disputing which was first in thew and brain. 
And courteous acts of manhood. Some averred 
Their host, the shifty Snorri, first of men, 
While some were bent to Arnkel, some to Styrr. 
Then Thorleif Kimbi shouted down the hall : 
^' Folly and windy talk ! The stalwart limbs 
Of Styrr, and that sharp, goodly face of thine. 
All-cunning Snorri, make one man, not twain, — 
One man in friendship and in rede, not twain — 
Nor that man worthy to be named for skill. 
Or strength, or beauty, or for popular arts. 
With Arnkel, son of Thorolf, the grim ghost. 
Wit has he, though not lacking therewithal 
In sinew. See to it, comrades, lest he crush 
The savage leaders of our oligarchy, — 
Vast, indolent, mere iron masks of men. 
Unfit for civic uses. His the hand 
To gather all our forces like the reins 
Of patient steeds, and drive us at his will. 
Unless we stir betimes, and are his bane. ' ' 

So, from his turbulent mouth the shaft struck 

home, 
Venomed with envy and the jealous pride 
Of birth ; and ere they roared themselves to rest, 
The chieftains vowed that Arnkel must be slain. 
Nor waited many days ; for one clear night 
Freystein, the spy, as near his sheep he watched, 
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Saw Arnkel fetching hay from Orlygstad, 

With three young thralls of his own household folk, 

And left the fold, and crept across the fell, 

And wakened from their first sweet midnight sleep 

The sons of Thorbrand, and went on, and roused 

Snorri, who dreamed of blood and dear revenge. 

Then, through the frosty moonlit night they sped, 

Warmed to the heart with hopes of murderous play. 

Nine men from Snorri' § house; and by the sea 

At Alptaf jord they met the six men armed 

With Thorlief . Scarcely greeted they, but skimmed 

Along the black shore of the flashing fjord. 

Lit by the large moon in a cloudless sky ; 

Over the swelling, waving ice they flew. 

Grinding the tufts of grass beneath their sleighs, 

So silent, that the twigs of juniper 

Snapped under them, sharp, like a cracking whip, 

Echoing. And so to Orlygstad they came. 

But Arnkel saw them through the cold, bright air. 

And turned, and bade the three young thralls haste 

home, 
To bring back others of their kith to fight. 
So, maddened by base fear, they rushed, and one. 
Or ever he neared the homestead, as he fled, 
Slipped on the forehead of a mountain-force. 
And volleying down from icy plane to plane. 
Woke all the echoes of that waterfall, 
And died, while numb with fright the others ran. 

But Arnkel bowed, and loosened from his sleigh 
The iron runner with its shining point. 
And leaped upon the fence, and set his back 
Against the hay-stack. Through the frosty night 
Its warm, deep odor passed into his brain. 
But Snorri and his fellows with no word 
Sprang from their sleighs, and met below the fence, 
And reaching upward with their brawny arms, 
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Smote hard at Arnkel. With th6 runner he, 
Cleaving with both hands, parried blow on blow, 
Till, shaft by shaft, their spears splintered and 

snapped; 
Nor would they yet have reached him, but that he. 
Gathering a mighty stroke at Thorlief's head. 
Dashed down his runner on the icy fence 
And shivered it, while backward Thorleif fell. 
Bending the slimness of his supple loins, 
Un wounded. Then a moment's space they stood 
Silent. Then from the hay-stack at his back 
His glittering sword and buckler Arnkel seized, 
And like a wild cat clomb the stack, and stood 
Thigh-deep astride upon the quivering hay. 
Raining down thrusts and blinding all his foes 
With moony lightnings from the flashing steel. 
But Thorleif clambered up behind his back ; • 
And Snorri, with his shield before his face. 
Harried him through the wavering veil of hay ; 
And Styrr, like some great monster of the falls. 
Swayed his huge broadsword in his knotted fists. 
And swept it, singing, through the helm and brain, 
And deep sank Arnkel on the bloody stack. 

They wrapped his corse in hay, and left him there ; 

To whom within the silence of the night 

Came that dark ghost, his father, whose black face 

Affrights the maidens in the milking-stead ; 

And till afar along the frozen road 

The tinkling of the sleighs he heard, and knew 

That all too late, the thralls of Arnkel came. 

He hung above the body of his son. 

Casting no shadow in the dazzling moon, 

Cursing the gods with inarticulate voice, 

And cursing that too-envious mood of men 

That brooks no towering excellence, nor heeds 

Virtue, nor welfare of tli' unsceptred state. 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 



CLIFFOED HABSISON. 

[These lines were written on an incident of the Russian campaign under Nwmleon 
in the winter of 1812. The Toang Prince Emilias, of Hesse -Darmtftadt, was one of 
Napoleon's allies, and had led to the field in his service a thousand of nls own men. 
After the bnrnlnsr of Moscow, he shared in the terrible retreat. PDrsoed by the 
Russians, they marched for days through the snow-drifted forests and plalnB, onto 
of the thousand men ten alone remained. These Unes are supposed to take op the 
story after the men have been wandering for days in the snow.— O. H.] 



o 



N in the snow — on in the snow- 



Blinded and numbed, the soldiers go. 
With footfall silenter than theirs 
Death dogs their steps, and, unawares, 
Strikes down his victims, one by one. 
Pursuit is distanced, d«>om begun. 
Frost-bitten fingers, stiflE with cold, 
Seeiri frozen to the gun they hold. 
The icicles hang on beard and hair ; 
The breath like smoke goes out in the air. 
Till reason and thought begin to wane. 
And only the dull, blind sense of pain, 
And the instinct of duty till death, remain. 
On in the snow — on in the snow — 
The cruel, drifting, deadly snow — 
They march in silence, with muffled tread. 
Till one of them stumbles and drops behind, 

dead ! 
And the others shudder, and glance around — 
For they hear, growing nearer, an ominous sound 
In the woods — the dismal howl 
Of the wolves that after them stealthily prowl. 
By open waste, by dreary wood. 
By rivers black and frozen flood, 
On in the snow — on in the snow — 
Ever, with thinning ranks, they go. 

The Prince Emilias looked on his band, 
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And hiB heart seemed like to break. 

These were the men, who, for his sake, 

Had left their fatherland, 

A thousand men in all. 

To follow his bugle-call, 

Three months before ! A thousand men — 

And of that thousand now he counted ten ! 

" Halt I " cried the Prince. The spectral band 

Stood still, awaiting his command. 

With tight-clenched hands Emilius stood. 

Far off, a wolf howled in the wood. 

And one lad, leaning on his comrade's arm. 

Cried out he saw his home, the farm. 

The sunny hill-slope clothed with vine, 

And heard the murmur of the Rhine ! 

He called his sweetheart's name, and then 

Fell prone. And, looking on his men. 

The Prince said, '' It is best we face 

The truth. We shall not leave this place. 

The end has come. God knoweth best. 

To live we must have rest — to rest 

Is death. Together let us die. 

See I yonder empty hut close by — 

Thither let us repair — and sleep. 

Our slumber will be long and deep ! 

'Tis worse than useless, further strife! 

You well have borne your part in life ; 

Bear it in death as well. On high. 

Perchance, I'll rise to testify 

To your unflinching loyalty. 

My brothers ! though we lay us down 

Defeated, and without renown, 

There we shall wear the victor's crown." 

Silent they stood, and silently they heard. 

They could not answer, none could speak a word, 
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But when, ''Is it agreed? " Emilius said, 

Each man looked up at him, and bowed the head. 

Then Prince Emilius went to every man, 

Slim youth, or stern-browed veteran. 

And kissed him, holding fast his hand. 

He dare not speak lest he should be unmanned. 

So, moving toward the hut, he pushed the door 

Open ; then looking on them all once more, 

He flung himself upon the cold earth floor. 

He heard the soldiers pause outside the hut, — 

They came in slowly, — then the door was shut — 

And all grew still and dark as death. 

Soon as they heard the deep-drawn breath 

Which told them Prince Emilius slept 

(For they a wakeful watch had kept), 

They all rose up, and softly crept 

Up toward the sleeping man. 

For even in the moment's span 

Ere they came in, they'd laid their plan 

In hurried whispers. Each began 

To strip off coat and cloak. This done. 

They placed them lightly, one by one, 

Upon the young prince lying there. 

They shivered in the icy air ; 

But round and over him they laid 

Their own warm clothes until they made 

A covering that might frost defy. 

Then they crept out all silently 

And in the snow, beneath that freezing sky, 

Some hand in hand, — aU clustered near the door — 

They laid them down and slept — ^to wake no more. 

The long, still hours of sleep, 
Silence, and darkness deep. 
Seemed frozen into endless night. 
Over the sky a cold, sad light 
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Had turned the world to death-like gray, 

When the Prince woke. Another day ! 

Is it a dream? He looks around. 

Alone ! He calls. No answer — ^not a sound ! 

How has he lived through all the night, 

And how withstood the deadly blight 

Of frost as he lay there asleep? 

What's this? He lies beneath a heap 

Of cloaks and coats ! In heart and limb 

He feels new life. His senses swyn, — 

A sudden light breaks in on him ; 

He struggles up from off the floor ; 

He staggers quickly toward the door — 

He bursts it open — rushes out — and lo, 

The men, half-naked, in the shroud-like snow ! 

In one swift glance he reads the truth, and then 

The cry goes up, '' My men ! my faithful men ! " 

Faithful, and not in vain ! As if their thought 

Its own fulfilment wrought 

By sheer intensity and strength. 

The rescue came at length. 

French soldiers, ere the hour was gone. 

Came past, and with them he went on. 

For him thus saved the years to come 

Brought light and honor without stain ; 

And shouts of welcome brought him home 

In triumph to his own again. 

Yet oft, in golden summer-time, 

In his own Rhineland, when his ears 

Would catch the well-remembered chime 

Of bells he knew in boyhood's years; 

Or from the hillside clothed with vine. 

He saw afar the sunlight shine 

Upon the waters of the Rhine ; 

His eyes would fill with sudden tears, 

And he would see that hut that stood 
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Deep in the rugged Russian wood ; 
And, by the hut, One all in white, 
Upon whose brows an aureole light 
Would from the skies descend ; 
Who slowly o'er the earth would bend 
And write upon the shroud-like snow : 
" For greater love no man can show 
Than lay his life down for his friend." 



THE STORY OF RUTH BONYTHON. 



JOHN GBEENLEAF WHimKB. 



Arranged from " Mogg Megone.^^ 

WHO stands on that cliff, like a figure of stone, 
Unmoving and tall in the light of the sky, 
Where the spray of the cataract sparkles on high, 
Lonely and sternly, save Mogg Megone? 

What seeks Megone? His foes are near — 
Gray Jocelyn's eye is never sleeping. 
And the garrison lights are burning clear, 
Where Phillip's men their watch are keeping. 
Let him hie him away through the dank river-fog, 
Never rustling the boughs nor displacing the rocks, 
For the eyes and the ears which are watching for Mogg 
Are keener than those of the wolf or the fox. 

He starts — there's a rustle among the leaves; 
Another — the click of his gun is heard ! 
A footstep — is it the step of Cleaves, 
With Indian blood on his English sword? 
Has Scamman, versed in Indian wile. 
For vengeance left his vine-hung isle? 
Hark ! at that whistle, soft and low. 
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How lights the eye of Mogg Megone 1 
A Bmile gleams o'er his dusky brow — 
** Boon welcome, Johnny Bonython 1 '* 

Out steps, with cautious foot and slow, 

And quick, keen glances to and fro. 

The hunted outlaw, Bonython ! 

A low, lean, swarthy man is he. 

With blanket-garb and buskined knee. 

And naught of English fashion on ; 

For he hates the race from whence he sprung. 

And he couches his words in the Indian tongue. 

*' Sachem ! " he says, '' let me have the land 

Which stretches away upon either hand 

As far about as my feet can stray 

In the half of a gentle summer's day. 

From the leaping brook to the Saco river. 

And the fair-haired girl thou hast sought of me 

Shall sit in the Sachem's wigwam, and be 

The wife of Mogg Megone forever. ' ' 

There's a sudden light in the Indian's glance, 

A moment's trace of powerful feeling, — 

Of love or triumph, or both, perchance. 

Over his proud, calm features stealing. 

*' The words of my father are very good; 

He shall have the land and water and wood ; 

But where is my father's singing-bird? 

I know I have my father's word. 

And that his word is good and fair ; 

But will my father tell me where 

Megone shall go and look for his bride. 

For he sees her not at her father's side." 

** Does the Sachem doubt ! Let him go with me, 

And the eyes of the Sachem his bride shall see. ' ' 

A cottage hidden in the wood — 

Red through its seams a light is glowing. 
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On rock, and bough, and tree-trunk rude, 

A narrow lustre throwing. 

*' Who's there ? " a clear, firm voice demands. 

*'Hold, Kuth, 'tis I, the Sagamore 1 " 

Quick, at the summons, hasty hands 

Unclose the bolted door ; 

And on the outlaw's daughter shine 

The flashes of the kindled pine. 

Tall and erect the maiden stands, 

Like some young priestess of the wood, 

Some creature born of solitude, 

And bearing still the wild and rude 

Yet noble trace of nature's hands. 

And seldom in hall or court are seen 

So queenly a form and so noble a mien. 

As freely and smiling she welcomes them ther 

Her outlawed sire and Mogg Megone : 

''Pray, father, how does thy hunting fare? 

And, Sachem, say, — does Scamman wear. 

In spite of thy promise, a scalp of his own? " 

Hurried and light is the maiden's tone. 

But a fearful meaning lurks within 

Her glance, as it questions the eye of Megone — 

An awful meaning of guilt and sin 1 

The Indian has opened his blanket, and there 

Hangs a human scalp, by its long, damp hair 1 

Ah, God have mercy! that maiden's fingers 

Are touching the scalp where the blood stDl lingers. 

What an ev3 triumph her eye reveals. 

What a baleful smile on her pale face steals ! 

But traces of feeling are visible now. 

In that quivering lip and that writhing brow t 

Does not the eye of her mind glance back 

On the gloom and quiet of her stormy track? 

The traitor's lip by her kisses met — i 
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The traitor's hand by her fond tears wet. 
The warm embrace, when her tresses fair 
Mingled themselves with that scalp's brown hair. 
And what are those tears which her wild eyes dim, 
But tears of sorrow and love for him? 

John Bonython's eyebrows together are drawn 

With a fierce expression of wrath and scorn. 

He hoarsely whispers, '' Ruth, beware! 

Is this the time to be playing the fool — 

Crying over a paltry lock of hair 

Like a love-sick girl at school? 

Away ! and prepare our evening cheer ! " 

From Sagamore Bonython's hunting flask 
The fire-water burns at the lips of Megone : 
" Will the Sachem hear what his father shall ask? 
Will he make his mark, that it may be known 
On the speaking leaf, that he gives the land. 
From the Sachem's own to his father's hand? " 

With unsteady fingers the Indian has drawn 
On the parchment the shape of the hunter's bow. 
* ' Boon water^boon water — Sagamore John ! 
Wuttamuttata — weekan ! our hearts will grow ! " 
He drinks yet deeper — he mutters low — 
He reels on his bear-skin to and fro — 
His head falls down on his naked breast — 
He struggles and sinks to a drunken rest. 

" Speak, Euth ! why, what in the world is there 
To fix thy gaze in that empty air? 
Speak, Euth ! by my soul, if I thought that tear 
Which shames thyself and our purposes here 
Were shed for that cursed and pale-faced dog, 
Whose green scalp hangs from the belt of Mogg, 
And whose beastly soul is in Satan's keeping — 
This — ^this! " — ^lie dashes his hand upon 
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The rattling stock of his loaded gun — 

" Should send thee with him to do thy weeping! '* 

"Father! My life I value less 
Than yonder fool his gaudy dress; 
Aifd how it ends it matters not, 
By heart-break or by rifle-shot ; 
But spare awhile the scoff and threat — 
Our business is not finished yet. " 

^ ' True, true, my girl — I only meant 

To draw up again the bow unbent. 

Harm thee, my Ruth ! I only sought 

To frighten off thy gloomy thought. 

Come — ^let's be friends! " He seeks to clasp 

His daughter's cold, damp hand in his. 

Ruth startles from her father's grasp, 

As if each nerve and muscle felt, 

Instinctively, the touch of guilt, 

Through all their subtle sympathies. 

He points her to the sleeping Mogg : 
" What shall be done with yonder dog? 
Scamman is dead, and revenge is thine — 
The deed is signed and the land is mine ! 
And this drunken fool is of use no more, 
Save as thy hopeful bridegroom, and sooth 
'Twere Christian mercy to finish him, Ruth, 
Now, while he lies like a beast on our floor." 

Ruth does not speak — she does not stir ; 

But she gazes down on the murderer. 

John Bonython lifts his gun to his eye. 

Its muzzle is close to the Indian's ear — 

But he drops it again. '' Someone may be nigh, 

And I would not that even the wolves should hear.'* 

He draws his knife from its deer-skin belt, 

Its edge with his flngers is slowly felt. 
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Kneeling down on one knee by the Indian's side, 

From his throat he opens the blanket wide ; 

And twice or thrice he feebly essays 

A trembling hand with the knife to raise. 

' ' I cannot, ' ' he mutters, ' ' did he not save 

My life from a cold and wintry grave. 
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Ruth starts erect — with bloodshot eye. 

And lips drawn tight across her teeth. 

Showing their locked embrace beneath. 

In the red firelight — " Mogg must die ! 

Give me the knife! " The outlaw turns. 

Shuddering in heart and limb, away — 

But, fitfully there, the hearth-fire burns, 

And he sees on the wall strange shadows play. 

A lifted arm, a tremulous blade, 

Are dimly pictured in light and shade, 

Plunging down in the darkness. Hark, that cry I 

Again — and again — he sees it fall — 

That shadowy arm down the lighted wall ! 

He hears quick footsteps — a shape fiits by — 

The door on its rusted hinges creaks — 

" Euth — daughter Kuth! " the outlaw shrieks. 

But no sound comes back — he is standing alone 

By the mangled corpse of Mogg Megone ! 

* * -x- * -x- 

On the brow of a hUl, which slopes to meet 
The flowing river, and bathe its feet, 
A rude and unshapely chapel stands. 
Built up in that wild by unskilled hands ; 
Yet the traveler knows it a place of prayer, 
For the holy sign of the cross is there. 

Two forms are now in that chapel dim. 
The Jesuit, silent and sad and pale. 
Anxiously heeding some fearful tale, 
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Which a stranger is telling him. 

That stranger's garb is soiled and torn, 

And wet with dew and loosely worn ; 

Her fair neglected hair falls down 

O'er cheeks with wind and sunshine brown. 

' ' Oh, tell me, father, can the dead 
Walk on the earth, and look on us, 
And lay upon the living's head 
Their blessing or their curse? 
Last night my mother seemed by me, 
As I lay beneath the woodland tree ! 
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'^ God help thee, daughter, tell me why 
Her spirit passed before thine eye ! " 
''Father, I know not, save it be 
That deeds of mine have summoned her 
From the unbreathing sepulchre. 
To leave her last rebuke with me. 
Ah, woe for me ! my mother died 
Just at the moment when I stood 
Close on the verge of womanhood, 
A child in everything beside. 
My father lived a stormy life, 
Of frequent change and daily strife ; 
And — God forgive him ! — left his child 
To feel, like him, a freedom wild. 

' ' There came a change. The wild, glad mood 

Of unchecked freedom passed. 

Amid the ancient solitude 

Of unshorn grass and waving wood, 

A manly form was ever nigh, 

A bold, free hunter, with an eye 

Whose dark, keen glance had power to wake 

Both fear and love — to awe and charm. 

Ah ! scarcely yet to God above 

With deeper trust, with stronger love, 
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Has prayerful saint his meek heart lent, 

Or cloistered nun at twilight bent, 

Than I, before a human shrine. 

As mortal and as frail as mine, 

With heart, and soul, and mind, and form. 

Knelt madly to a fellow-worm. 

** Full soon, upon that dream of sin. 

An awful light came bursting in. 

The shrine was cold at which I knelt. 

The idol of that shrine was gone; 

A huiyibled thing of shame was I and guilt. 

Outcast, and spurned, and lone. 

There came a voice — it checked the tear — 

In heart and soul it wrought a change ; 

My father's voice was in my ear; 

It whispered of revenge ! 

'' A youthful warrior of the wfld. 

By words deceived, by smiles beguiled. 

Upon our fatal errand went. 

Through camp, and town, and wilderness 

He tracked his victim ; and at last, 

Just when the tide of hate had passed, 

And milder thoughts came warm and fast. 

Exulting, at my feet he cast 

The bloody token of success. 

'' O God ! with what an awful power 

I saw the buried past uprise 

And gather, in a single hour. 

Its ghost-like memories ! 

And then I felt — alas ! too late — 

That underneath the mask of hate 

That shame, and guilt, and wrong had thrown 

O'er feelings which they might not own. 

And oh, with what a loathing eye. 

With what a deadly hate and deep. 
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I saw that Indian murderer lie 
Before me in his drunken sleep ! 
And when he murmured, as he slept, 
The horrors of that deed of blood, 
The tide of utter madness swept ^ 

O'er brain and bosom, like a flood. 
And, father, with this hand of mine — " 
*' Ha! what didst thou? " the Jesuit cries, 
Shuddering, as smitten with sudden pain, 
And shading with one thin hand his eyes. 
With the other he makes the holy sign — 
* ' I smote him as I would a worm— 
With heart as steeled, with nerves as firm. 
He never woke again ! ' ' 

''Woman of sin and blood and shame, 
Speak — I would know that victim's name." 

" Father," she gasped, '' a chieftain known 
As Saco's Sachem — Mogg Megone! " 

Pale priest ! What proYid and lofty dreams, 
What keen desires, what cherished schemes. 
What hopes that time may not recall, 
Are darkened by that chieftain's fall I 
Was he not pledged, by cross and vow, 
• To lift the hatchet of his sire. 
And, round his own, the church's foe, 
To light the avenging fire? 
Three backward steps the Jesuit takes — 
His long, thin frame as ague shakes; 
Hate — fearful hate — is in his eye. 
As from his lips these words of fear 
Fall hoarsely on the maiden's ear: 
'' The soul that sinneth shall surely die! '* 

" Save me, O holy man! " her cry 
Fills all the void, as if a tongue, 
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Unseen, from rib and rafter hung, 
Thrilling with mortal agony ; 
Her hands are clasping the Jesuit's knee, 
And her eye looks fearfully into his own. 
*' OflE, woman of sin — nay, touch not me 
With those fingers of blood. Begone! " 
With a gesture of horror, he spurns the form 
That writhes at his feet like a trodden worm. 

* * * * * 

'Tis spring-time on the Eastern hills! 
Like torrents gush the summer rills. 
A band is marching through the wood 
Where rolls the Kennebec his flood, — 
The warriors of the wilderness, 
Painted, and in their battle-dress. 
Hark ! from the foremost of the band 
A sudden yell bursts o'er the land. 

Blessed Mary ! who is she 

Leaning against that maple-tree? 

The sun upon her face burns hot, 

But the fixed eyelid moveth not. 

A priest hath bent him over the sleeper : 

*' Wake, daughter, wake! " — ^but she stirs no limb. 

The eye that looks on him is fixed and dim ; 

And the sleep she is sleeping shall be no deeper. 

Until the angel's oath is said, • 

And the final blast of the trump goes forth 

To the graves of the sea and the graves of earth. 

Huth Bonython is dead ! 



A PRETTY girl, a crowded car, 

" Please take my seat ! " and there you are. 

A crowded car, a woman plain. 

She stands, and there you are again. 
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THE DEATH OF UNCLE TOM. 



HABBIET BEEOHEB 8T0WB. 

THE hunt for the runaway slaves was long, animated, and 
thorough, but unsuccessful; and, weary and dis- 
pirited, Simon Legree drew rein at his house and alighted. 

" Now, QuimbOj" he said, as he stretched himself down 
in the sitting-room, ''you jest go and walk that Tom up 
here, right away! The old cuss is at the bottom of this 
yer whole matter ; and I'll have it out of his old black hide, 
or I'll know the reason why." 

Sambo and Quimbo, though hating each other, were both 
joined in one mind by a no less cordial hatred of Tom. 
Quimbo, therefore, departed with a will to execute his 
master's orders. 

Tom heard the message with a forewarning heart ; for he 
knew all the plan of the fugitives' escape, and the place of 
their present concealment ; he knew the deadly character of 
the man lie had to deal with, and his despotic power, but he 
felt strong in God to meet death rather than betray the help- 
less. He set his basket down by the row, and, looking up, 
said, " Into thy hands I commend my spirit! Thou hast re- 
deemed me, O Lord God of truth! " and then quietly 
yielded himself to the rough, brutal grasp with which 
Quimbo seized him. 

"Ay, ay! " said Quimbo, as he dragged him along, 
"ye'll cotch it, now! I'll boun' mas'r's back's up A^A / 
No sneaking out, now ! Tell ye ye' 11 get it, and no mis- 
take! See how ye'll look, now, helpin' mas' r's niggers to 
run away ! See what ye'll get ! " 

None of these savage words reached Tom's earl A 
higher voice was saying, ' ' Fear not them that kill the body, 
and, after that, have no more that they can do." Nerve 
and bone of that poor man's body vibrated to those words, as 
if touched by the finger of God, and he felt the strength of 
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a thousand souls in one. As he passed along, the trees and 
the bushes, the huts of his servitude, the whole scene of 
his degradation, seemed to whirl by him as the landscape by 
the rushing car. 

^' Well, Tom! " said Legree, walking up and seizing him 
grimly by the collar, and speaking through his teeth, '' d'ye 
know I've made up my mind to kill ye ? " 

''It's very likely, mas'r," said Tom, calmly, 

''I ha/vej^^ said Legree, with grim, terrible calmness, 
^^ done— just — that — ^Ain^, Tom, unless ye'll tell me what 
ye know about these y er gals ! ' ' 

Tom stood silent. 

''D'ye hear," said Legree, stamping, with a roar like 
that of an incensed lion. ' ' Speak ! " 

"I han't got nothing to tell, mas'r," said Tom, with a 
slow, firm, deliberate utterance. 

" D'ye dare to tell me, ye old black Christian, ye Hon't 
know?" said Legree. 

Tom was silent. 

"Speak!" thundered Legree, striking him furiously. 
" D ' y e know anything ? " 

" I know, mas'r; but I can't tell anything. I can die ! " 

Legree drew a long breath, but suppressing his rage, lie 
took Tom by the arm, and approaching his face almost to 
his, said, in a terrible voice : 

"Hark 'e, Tom! ye think 'cause I've let ye off before, 
I don't mean what I say ; but, this time, I've made up in y 
mind, and counted the cost. Now, I'll conquer ye or hill 
ye! — one or t' other. I'll count every drop of blood there 
is in ye, and take 'em, one by one, till ye give up ! " 

Tom looked up to his master, and answered, "Mas'r, if 
you was sick, or in trouble, or dying, and I could. save you, 
I'd give you my heart's blood; and if taking every drop of 
blood in this poor old body would save your precious soul, 
I'd give 'em freely, as the Lord gave His for me. Oli, 
raas'r ! don't bring this great sin on your soul ! It will hurt 
you more than 'twill me! Do the worst you can, my 
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troubles 'II soon be over ; but, if you don't repent, yours won't 
never end! " 

Like a strange snatch of heavenly music, heard in the lull 
of a tempest, this burst of feeling made a moment's blank 
pause. Legree stood aghast, and looked at Tom ; and there 
was such a silence that the tick of the old clock could be 
heard, measuring, with silent touch, the last moments of 
mercy and probation to that hardened heart. 

It was but a moment. There was one hesitating pause, 
one irresolute, relenting thrill, and the spirit of evil came 
back, with sevenfold vehemence; and, foaming with rage, 
Legree smote his victim to the ground. 

"He's most gone, mas' r," said Sambo, touched, in spite 
of himself, by the patience of his victim. 

"Whip him till he gives up! Give it to him ! — ^give it 
to him! " shouted Legree. " I'll take every drop of blood 
he has, unless he confesses! " 

Tom opened his eyes, and looked upon his master. 

"You poor miserable crittur! " he said, "there an't no 
more you can do ! I forgive you, with all my soul I ' ' and 
he fainted entirely away. 

Two days after, a young man drove a light wagon up 
through the avenue leading to Legree' s house, and throwing 
the reins hastily on the horses' neck, sprang out and inquired 
for the owner of the place. It was George Shelby. Le- 
gree received the stranger with a kind of surly hospitality. 

" I understand," said the young man, " that you bought, 
in New Orleans, a boy named Tom. He used to be on my 
father's place, and I came to see if I couldn't buy him 
back." 

Legree' 8 brow grew dark, and he broke out, passionately : 

"Yes, I did buy such a fellow, — and a deuce of a bargain I 
had of it, too ! The most rebellious, saucy, impudent dog ! 
Set up my niggers to run away ; got off two gals, worth 
^800 or a $1,000 apiece. He owned to that, and when I 
bid liini tell me where they was, he up and said he knew 
but he wouldn't tell; and stood to it, though I gave him tlie 
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cussedest flogging I ever gave a nigger yet. I b'lieve he's 
trying to die; but I don't know as he'll make it out." 

*' Where is he?" said the visitor, impetuously. ''Let 
me see him." * 

''He's in dat ar shed," said a little fellow, who stood 
holding George's horse. 

Without saying another word, George turned and strode 
to the spot. 

Tom had been lying two days since the fatal night, not 
suffering, for every nerve of suffering was blunted and 
destroyed, but, for the most part, in a quiet stupor. 

When George entered the shed, he felt his head giddy and 
his heart sick. 

" Is it possible, is it possible? " said he, kneeling down by 
him. " Uncle Tom, my poor, poor old friend ! " 

Something in the voice penetrated to the ear of the dying. 
He moved his head gently, smiled, and said : 

"Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are." 

Tears fell from the young man's eyes, as he bent over his 
poor friend. 

"Oh, dear Uncle Tom I do wake, do speak once more! 
Look up! Here's Mas'r George, — your own little Mas'r 
George. Don't you know me? " 

" Mas'r George! " said Tom, opening his eyes, and speak- 
ing in a feeble voice. " Mas'r George ! " 

He looked bewildered. Slowly the idea seemed to fill his 
soul ; and the vacant eye became fixed and brightened, the 
whole face lighted up, the hard hands clasped, and tears ran 
down the cheeks. 

"Bless the Lord! it is, — it is, — it's all I wanted! It 
warms my soul ; it does my old heart good ! Now I shall die 
content ! Bless the Lord, O my soul ! ' ' 

" You shan't die! you mvstnH die, nor think of it. I've 
come to buy you, and take you home," said George, with 
impetuous vehemence. 
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^'Oh, Mas'r George, ye're too late. The Lord's bonght 
me, and is going to take me home, — and I long to go. 
Heaven is better than Kintuck. I'm right in the door, go- 
ing into glory? Oh, Mas'r George ! Hea/oen has come / " 

At this moment, the sudden flush of strength which the 
jay of meeting his young master had infused into the dying 
man gave way. A sudden sinking fell upon him, he dosed 
his eyes, and that mysterious and sublime change passed over 
his face that told the approach of other worlds. He began 
to draw his breath with long, deep inspirations, and his broad 
chest rose and fell heavily. The expression of his face was 
that of a conqueror. 

^' Who — who — who shall separate us — from the love— of 
Christ?" he said, in a voice that contended with mortal 
weakness ; and, then, with a smile, Uncle Tom fell asleep. 



THE DILEMMA. 



OLIVEB WENDELL HOLMES. 

NOW, by the blessed Paphian queen, 
Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen; 
By every name I cut on bark 
Before my morning- star grew dark; 
By Hymen's torch, by Cupid's dart, 
By all that thrills the beating heart ; 
The bright black eye, the melting blue, — 
I cannot choose between the two. 

I had a vision in my dreams : 
I saw a row of twenty beams ; 
From every beam a rope was hung. 
In every rope a lover swung. 
I asked the hue of every eye 
That bade each luckless lover die ; 
Ten livid lips said, " Heavenly blue," 
And ten accused the darker hue. 
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I asked a matron, which she deemed 
With fairest light of beauty beamed ; 
She answered, some thought both were fair — 
Give her blue eyes and golden hair. 
I might have liked her judgment well, 
But as she spoke, she rung the bell. 
And all her girls, nor small nor few, 
Came marching in — their eyes were blue. 

I asked a maiden. Back she flung 
The locks that round her forehead hung, 
And turned her eye, a glorious one, 
Bright as a diamond in the sun. 
On me, until, beneath its rays, 
I felt as if my hair would blaze ; 
She liked all eyes but eyes of green : 
She looked at me, — what could she mean? 

Ah 1 many lids love lurks between, 
Nor heeds the coloring of his screen ; 
And when his random arrows fly 
The victim falls, but knows not why. 
Gaze not upon his shield of jet, 
The shaft upon the string is set ; , 
Look not beneath his azure veil. 
Though every limb were cased in mail. 

Well both might make a martyr break 
The chain that bound him to the stake. 
And both, with but a single ray, 
Can melt our very hearts away ; 
And both, when balanced, hardly seem 
To stir the scales, or rock the beam ; 
But that is dearest, all the while, 
That wears for us the sweetest smile. 
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THE DEACON'S CONFESSION. 



N. S. EMES80N. 

YES, surely the bells in the steeple were ringing; I 
thought you knew why. 
No? Well, then, I'll tell you, though mostly it's whispered 

about on the sly. 
Some six weeks ago, a church meeting was held, for no one 

knew what; 
But we went, and the parson was present, and I don't know 
who or who not. 

Some twenty odd members, I calc'late, which mostly was 

wimmin, of course; 
But I don't mean to say aught agin 'em — ^I seen many 

gatherings look worse. 
And in the front row sat the deacons ; the eldest was old 

Deacon Prvor, 
A man counting fourscore and seven, and ginerally full of 

his ire. 

Beside him his wife, aged fourscore, a kind-hearted, motherly 

soul ; ^ 

And, next to her, young Deacon Hartley, a good Christian 

man, on the whole. 
Miss Parsons, a spinster of fifty, and long ago laid on the 

shelf, 
Had wedged herself next, and beside her was Deacon Munroe 

— that's myself. 

The meeting was soon called to order, the parson looked glum 

as a text. 
We silently stared at each other, and everyone wondered 

''What next?" 
When straightway uprose Deacon Hartley, bis voice seemed 

to tremble with fear 
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As lie said: ''Boy and man, you have known rae, my 
friends, for this nigh forty year, 

' ' And you scarce may expect a confession of error from me 

— but — you know 
My dearly loved wife died last Christmas — it's now over ten 

months ago. 
The winter went by long and lonely — but the spring-time 

crep' forward apace ; 
The farm work begun, and I needed a woman about the old 

place. 

''My children were wilder than rabbits, and all growing 

worse every day ; 
I could find no help in the village, although I was willing to 

pay. 

I declare I was near 'bout discouraged, and everything 

looked so forlorn, 
When good little Patience McAlpine skipped into our 

fitchen one morn. 

"She had only run in of an errand, but she laughed at our 

woe-begone plight, 
And set to work just like a woman, a-putting the whole 

place to right. 
And though her own folks was so busy, and illy her helping 

could spare. 
She'd flit in and out like a sparrow, and 'most every day she 

was there. 

' ' So the summer went by sort o' cheerful ; but one night 

my baby, my Joe, 
Was restless and feverish, and woke me, as babies will often, 

you know. 
I was tired with my day's work, and sleepy, and couldn't no 

way keep him still ; 
So at last I grew angry and spanked him, and then he 

screamed out with a will. 
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^^ 'Twaa jnst then I heard a soft rapping away at the baH- 

opeii door, 
And then little Patience Mc Alpine stepped shjly across the 

white floor. 
Says she : ^ I thought Josie was crying. I gaesB I^d best 

take him awav — 
I knew youM be getting np early to go to the marshes for 

hay, 

^^ ' So I stayed here to-night to get breakfast — I gaess he'll be 

quiet with me. 
Come, baby, kiss papa, and tell him what a nice little man 

you will be.' 
She was bending low over the baby, and saw the big tears on 

his cheek ; 
But her face was so near to my whiskers I darean't move 

scarcely, or speak. 

'' Jler arms were both holding the baby, her eyes by hfe 

shoulder was hid — 
But her mouth was so near and so rosy that — ^I kissed her — 

that's just what I did." 
Then down sat the trembling sinner. The sisters they noiur- 

mured : ' ' For shame ! ' ' 
And " She shouldn't oughter 'a' let him; no donbt, she was 

mostly to blame," 

When slowly uprose Deacon Pryor. ''Now, brethren and 

sisters," he said 
(And we knowed, then, that suthing was coming, and we sot 

as still as the dead) ; 
u We've heard Brother Hartley's confession, and I speak for 

myself, when I say 
That if my wife was dead, and my children were all growing 

wuss every day ; 

'' And if my house needed attention, and Patience McAlpine 
should come 
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And tidy the cluttered-up kitchen, and make the place seem 

more like home ; 
And if I was tired out and sleepy, and my baby wouldn't lie 

still, 
But cried out at midnight and woke me, as babies, we know, 

sometimes will ; 

" And if Patience came in to hush him, and 'twas all as our 

good brother says, 
I think, friends — I think /should kiss her, and abide by the 

consequences. ' ' 
Then down sat the elderly deacon, the younger one lifted 

his face. 
And a smile rippled over the meeting, like light in a shadowy 

place. 

Perhaps, then, the matronly sisters remembered their far- 
away youth. 

Or the daughters at home by their firesides, shrined each in 
her shy, modest truth. 

For their judgments grew gentle and kindly ; and — well, as I 
stfiffted to say. 

The solemn old bells in the steeple were ringing a bridal to- 
day. ____^ 

UNREST IN PARADISE. 



TWO women met in Paradise, where they had recently 
arrived; 

And each one of the other asked how in the bright abode she 
thrived. 

Then straightway each one made reply : '' 'Tis very beautiful 
and bright. 

There's everything to please the ear, and everything to feast 
the sight. ' ' 

Then each exhaled a long, deep sigh, and said, ''I've 
searched in every nook, 

But nowhere can I find a glass to see how these new gar- 
ments look, ' ' 
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BIJAH. 



OHABLES M. LEWIS. 



HE was little more than a baby, and played on the streets 
all day ; 
And holding in his tiny fingers the string of a broken 

sleigh. 
He was ragged and cold and hungry, yet his face was a sight 

to see, 
And he lisped to a passing lady — '^ Pleathe, mithns, will yon 
yide me? " 

But she drew close her fur-lined mantle and her train of silk 

and lace. 
While she stared with haughty wonder in the eager, piteous 

face; 
And the eyes that shone so brightly, brimmed o'er with 

gushing rain, 
And the poor little head dropped lower, while his heart beat 

a sad refrain. 

When night came, cold and darkly, and the lamps were all 

alight, 
The pallid lips grew whiter with childish grief and fright. 
As I was passing the entrance of a church across the way 
I found a poor dead baby with his head on a broken sleigh. 

Soon young and eager footsteps were heard on the frozen 
street, 

And a boy dashed into the station, covered with snow and 
sleet. 

On his coat was a newsboy's number, on his arm a brand- 
new sled. 

^' Have you seen my brother Bijah? He ought to be home 
in bed. 
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" You see, I leave him at Smithers', while I go round with 

the Press. 
They must have forgot about him, and he's strayed away, I 

guess. 
Last night, when he said ' Our Father,' and about the daily 

bread, 
He just threw in an extra concerning a nice new sled. 

' ' I was tellin' the boye at the office, as how he was only three ; 
And they stuck in for this here stunner and brought it home 

with me, 
And won't — what's the matter, Bijah? Why do you 

shake your head? 
O Father in heaven, have pity ! O Bijah, he can't be dead ! " 

He clasped the child to his bosom in a passionate, close em- 
brace, 

His tears and kisses falling 'twixt sobs on the little face. 

Soon the boyish grief grew silent ; there was never a tear nor 
a moan, 

For the heart of the dear Lord Jesus had taken the children 
home. 



(( 



GOOD ENOUGH FER ME." 



THEY say I missed my callin' ; I might have been a sage 
If I'd a-gone ter college when twenty years of age. 
They say my gift wuz langwidge ; without a-workin' much 
I might 'a' been quite fluent in Hebrew, French, an' Dutcli. 

But what's the sense in learnin' the things I'd never use, 
Fer though I'm glib at talkin', I wouldn't have excuse 

Ter chat in Dutch er Latin with 'Lihu, John, an' Zeke, 
A-settin' on the store-steps ; 'cause Yankee' sail they speak. 

There may be langwidge finer, an' them more soft an' clear; 

The one I courted Jane in 's the one I like ter hear. 
I tell my team in English ter "git up," "haw," an' "gee," 

An' the langwidge Shakespeare writ in is good enough fer me. 
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to keep them from the ground, the waist of the coat almost 
to his knees, and the collar sprawling wide upon his shoulders. 

My visitor seemed on fire with sombre excitement. 

" Have you got it? " he cried. ''Have you got it? " 

So lively was his impatience, that he even laid his hand 
upon my arm and sought to shake me. I put him back, 
conscious at his touch of a certain icy pang along my blood. 

''Come, sir," said I, "you forget that I have not yet the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. Be seated, if you please." 

I sat down myself in my customary seat, with as fair an 
imitation of my ordinary manner to a patient, as the lateness 
of the hour, the nature of my preoccupations, and the horror 
I had of my visitor, would suffer me to muster. 

"I beg your pardon. Dr. Lanyon," he replied, civilly 
enough. "What you say is very well founded. I come 
here at the instance of your colleague. Dr. Henry Jekyll^ on 
a piece of business of some moment; and I understood — " 
he paused and put his hand to his throat, and I could see, in 
spite of his collected manner, that he was wrestling ^igainst 
the approaches of the hysteria — "I understood, a drawer — " 

"There it is, sir," said I, pointing to the drawer on the 
floor, still covered with the sheet. 

He sprang to it, then paused and laid his hand upon his 
heart. I could hear his teeth grate convulsively, and his 
face was so ghastly that I grew alarmed for both his life and 
reason. 

'^ Compose yourself," said I. 

He turned a dreadful smile to me, and as if with the de- 
cision of despair, plucked away the sheet. At sight of the 
contents, he uttered one loud sob of such immense relief that 
I sat petrified. 

" Have you a graduated glass? " he asked. 

I rose from my place and gave him what he asked. 

He measured out a few minims of a red tincture and added 
one of the powders. The mixture, at first of a reddish hue, 
began, as the crystals melted, to brighten in color and to 
throw off fumes of vapor. Suddenly the ebullition ceased 
and the compound changed to a dark purple, which faded 
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again more slowly to a watery green. My visitor, who had 
watched these metamorphoses with a keen eye, set down 
the glass, and then turned and looked at me with an air of 
scrutiny. 

"And now," said he, '' to settle what remains. Will you 
suffer me to take this glass in my hand and go forth from 
your house without further parley, or has the greed of 
curiosity too much command of you? Think before you an- 
swer, for it shall be done as you decide. As you decide, you 
shall be left as you were before, neither richer nor wiser, 
unless the sense of service rendered to a man in mortal 
distress may be counted as a kind of riches of the soul. Or, 
if you shall so prefer to choose, a new province of knowledge 
and new avenues to fame and to power shall be laid open to 
you, here in this room, upon the instant, and your sight 
shall be blasted by a prodigy to stagger the unbelief of Satan. ' ' 

''Sir," said I, affecting a coolness that I was far from 
possessing, ''you speak enigmas, and you will, perhaps, not 
wonder that I hear you with no very strong belief. But I 
have gone too far in the way of inexplicable services to pause 
before I see the end. " 

" It is well," replied my visitor. " Lanyon, you remem- 
ber your vows. What follows is under the seal of our pro- 
fession. And now, — behold! " 

He put the glass to his lips and drank its contents at one 
gulp. A cry followed, he reeled, staggered, clutched at the 
table, and held on, staring with injected eyes, gasping with 
open mouth. As I looked, there came, I thought, a change : 
He seemed to swell, his face became suddenly black, the 
features seemed to melt and to alter — and the next moment 
I had sprung to my feet and leaped back against the wall, 
my arm raised to shield me from that prodigy, my mind sub- 
merged in terror. 

'* O God ! " I screamed, " O God I " again and again, for 
there before my eyes, — ^pale and shaken, haK fainting, and 
groping before him with his hands, like a man restored from 
death — there stood Henry Jekyll ! 
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WHEN SPARROWS BUILD. 



JEAN INC*ELOW. 

WHEK sparrows build and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries. 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 

And a scarlet sun doth rise ; 
like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads, 

And the icy fount runs free ; 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads 
And plunge and sail in the sea. 

Oh, my lost love, and my own, own love^ 

And my love that loved me so. 
Is there never a chink in the world above 

Where they listen for words from below? 
Nay, I spoke once and I grieved thee sore. 

I remembered all that I said ; 
And thou wilt hear me, no more, no more. 

Till the sea gives up her dead. 

Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 

To the ice-fields and the snow. 
Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail. 

And the end I could not know. 
How could I tell I should love thee away 

When I did not love thee anear? 

We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 

With the faded bents o'erspread; 
We shall stand no more by the seething main 

While the dark wrack drives o'erhead; 
We shall part no more in the wind and rain 

Where thy last farewell was said ; 
But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again, 

When the sea gives up her dead. 
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IN THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL. 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 

OUR doctor had called in another, I never had seen him 
before, 
But he sent a chill to my heart when I saw him come in at 

the door. 
Fresh from the surgery-schools of France, and of other 

lands — 
Harsh, red hair, big voice, big chest, big, merciless hands ! 
Wonderful cures he had done, oh ! yes, but they said, too, 

of him 
He was happier using the knife than in trying to save the 

limb; 
And that I can well believe, for he looked so coarse and so 

red, 
I could think he was one of those who wouW break their 

jests on the dead. 
And mangle the living dog that had loved him and fawned 

at his knee — 
Drenched with the hellish oorali — that ever such things 

should be ! 

Here was a boy — I am sure that some of our children would 

die 
But for the voice of love and the smile and the comforting 

eye- 
Here was a boy in the ward, every bone seemed out of 

place — 
Caught in a mill and crushed. It was but a hopeless case ; 
And he handled him gently enough, but his voice and his 

face were not kind, 
And it was but a hopeless case, he had seen it and made up 

his mind, 
And he said to me, roughly, " The lad will need little more 

of your care." 
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WHEN SPARROWS BUILD. 



JEAN INftELOW. 

WHEK sparrows build and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries, 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 

And a scarlet sun doth rise ; 
like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads. 

And the icy fount runs free ; 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads 
And plunge and sail in the sea. 

Oh, my lost love, and my own, own love^ 

And my love that loved me so. 
Is there never a chink in the world above 

Where they listen for words from below? 
Nay, I spoke once and I grieved thee sore. 

I remembered all that I said ; 
And thou wilt hear me, no more, no more. 

Till the sea gives up her dead. 

Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 

To the ice-fields and the snow. 
Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail. 

And the end I could not know. 
How could I tell I should love thee away 

When I did not love thee anear? 

We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 

With the faded bents o'erspread; 
We shall stand no more by the seething main 

While the dark wrack drives o'erhead; 
We shall part no more in the wind and rain 

Where thy last farewell was said ; 
But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again, 

When the sea gives up her dead. 
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IN THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL. 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 

OUR doctor had called in another, I never had Been him 
before. 
But he sent a chill to my heart when I saw him come in at 

the door, 
Fresh from the surgery-schools of France, and of other 

lands — 
Harsh, red hair, big voice, big chest, big, merciless hands I 
Wonderful cures he had done, oh ! yes, but they said, too, 

of him 
He was happier using the knife than in trying to save the 

limb; 
And that I can well believe, for he looked so coarse and so 

red, 
I could think he was one of those who would break their 

jests on the dead. 
And mangle the living dog that had loved him and fawned 

at his knee — 
Drenched with the hellish oorali — that ever such things 

should be ! 

Here was a boy — I am sure that some of our children would 

die 
But for the voice of love and the smile and the comforting 

eye- 
Here was a boy in the ward, every bone seemed out of 

place — 
Caught in a mill and crushed. It was but a hopeless case ; 
And he handled him gently enough, but his voice and his 

face were not find, 
And it was but a hopeless case, he had seen it and made up 

his mind. 
And he said to me, roughly, '' The lad will need little more 

of your care," 
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" All the more need," I told him, '' to seek the Lord Jesas 

in prayer ; 
They are all His children here, and I pray for them all as 

my own ; ' ' 
But he turned to me, ^' Ay, good woman, can prayer set a 

broken bone?" 
Then he muttered half to himself, but I know that I heard 

So he went. And we passed to this ward where the younger 

children are laid. 
Here is the cot of our orphan, our darling, our meek little 

maid; 
Empty, you see, just now ! We have lost her who loved her 

so much — 
Patient of pain, though as quick as a sensitive plant to the 

touch ; 
Hers was the prettiest prattle, it often moved me to tears, 
Hers was the gratefulest heart I have found in a child of her 

years. 
Nay, you remember our Emmie ; you used to send her the 

flowers. 
How she would smile at 'em, play with 'em, talk to 'em, 

hours after hours ! 
They that can wander at will where the works of the Lord 

are revealed 
Little guess what joy can be got from a cowslip out of the 

field. 
Flowers to these '' spirits in prison " are all they can know 

of the spring ; 
They freshen and sweeten the wards like the waft of an 

angel's wing. 
And she lay with a flower in one hand and her thin hands 

crossed on her breast — 
Wan, but as pretty as lieart could desire, and we thought her 

at rest, 
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Quietly sleeping — so quiet, our doctor said, ' ' Poor little dear ! 
Nurse, I must do it to-morrow ; she'll never live through it, 

I fear." 
I walked with our kindly old doctor as far as the head of the 

stair, 
Then I returned to the ward; the child didn't see I was 

there. 

Never since I was nurse had I been so grieved and so vexed ! 
Enunie had heard him. Softly she called from her cot to 

the next, 
'* He says I shall never live through it. O Annie, what shall 

I do?" 
Annie considered. " If I," said the wise little Annie, ''was 

you, 
I should cry to the dear Lord Jesus to help me, for, Enamie, 

you see 
It's all in the picture there : ' Little children should come to 

me.'" 
(Meaning the print that you gave us ; I find that it always 

can please 
Our children — the dear Lord Jestis with children about His 

knees.) 
'' Yes, and I will," said Emmie, ''but then if I call to the 

Lord, 
How should He know that it's me? such a lot of beds in the 

ward! " 
That was a puzzle for Annie. Again she considered, and said : 
" Emmie, you put out your arms, and you leave 'em outside 

on the bed, — 
The Lord has so much to see to ! but, Emmie, you tell it 

Him plain. 
It's the little girl with her arm lying out on the counter- 
pane." 

I had sat three nights by the child — I could not watch her 
for four — 
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My brain had begun to reel — ^I felt I could do it no more. 
That was my sleeping-night, but I thought that it never 

would pass. 
There was a thunder-clap once, and a clatter of hail on the 

glass, 
And there was a phantom cry that I heard as I tossed about, 
The motherless bleat of a lamb in the storm and the darkness 

without. 
My sleep was broken, besides, with dreams of the dreadful 

knife 
And fears for our delicate Emmie, who scarce would escape 

with her life. 
Then in the gray of the morning it seemed she stood by me 

and smiled. 
And the doctor came at his hour, and we went to see the 

child. 

He had brought his ghastly tools. We believed her asleep 
again, — 

Her dear, long, lean, little arms lying out on the counter- 
pane. 

Say that His day is done ! Ah, why should we care what 
they say? 

The Lord of the children had heard her, aud Emmie had 
passed away. 



THE FIERY ORDEAL 



On pottery my love was pleased to paint 
Designs that were exceeding rare and quaint; 
Aud when she had them done as she desired, 
With neatness and dispatch the pots were fired. 
" Love, I am but a vase of common clay — 
Design me as you will, I humbly pray ! '' 
The maiden fashioned me as she thought best, 
And then — ^why, I was fired with the rest. 



AlW tt^ciTAftom m. Id. m 



HOW DOT HEARD " THE MESSIAH." 



HEZEKIAH BUTTBBWOBTH. 



[Arranged by Claribel Brooks. By permission of the author.] 

THE church was vast and dim. The air was fragrant 
with pine boughs, and over the golden cross of the 
chancel hung heavy wreaths of box and fir. A solitary light 
shone in front of the organ. 

Little feet were heard on the stairs, and a door in the 
organ-case opened quietly. 

''Is that you, Dot? " 

''Yes, sir." 

" What makes you come so early? " 

" I always come early," said the boy, timidly. " Mother 
thinks it best." 

" Come out. Dot, and let me talk to you." 

The little side- door of the organ moved ; a shadow crept 
along in the dim light toward the genial-hearted tenor. 

" Do you like music. Dot? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Do you sing?" 

"Yes, at home." 

" What do you sing? " 

" The parts I hear you sing, sir." 

" Tenor, then? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Will you sing for me? " 

" I can sing, ' Hark, what mean those holy voices? ' " 

"Ah, Rossini — an adaptation from 'Cujus animam.' 
Well, I'll beat time— now. Dot." 

A voice, flute-like, pure, and silvery, floated out into the 
empty edifice. The tenor stood like one entranced. The 
voice fell in wavy cadences, then rose clear as a skylark's, with 
the soul of inspiration in it. The tenor, with a nervous mo- 
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tion, turned on the gaslight. The boy seemed affrighted^ 
and shrank away toward the door. 

*' Boy, there is a fortnne in that voice of yours I" 

*' Thank you, sir/' 

*' What makes you hide behind that bench? '' 

The boy slowly approached and stood beside the singer, 
and then the tenor understood, — saw all Dot's poverty. 

At that moment there were other footsteps heard in the 
church, and sounds of light, happy voices. The choir was as- 
semblmg. 

Presently a bell tinkled. The organist was on his bench. 
Dot grasped the great wooden handle of the organ-pump, 
and moved it up and down, up and down, and then the taU, 
wooden pipes with the dragon mouths b^an to thunder 
around him, and the chorus burst into the glorious ^^ Mid- 
night Mass of the Middle Ages: " 

^' Adeste fideles Iseti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite. 
In Bethlehem. " 

The great pipes close at hand ceased to thunder. The 
music seemed to fade away into the distance, low, sweet, and 
shadowy. There were sympathetic solos and tremulous 
chords. Then the tempest seemed to come back again, and 
the luminous arch over the organ sent back into the empty 
church the jubilant chorus : " Venite, adoremus! '' 

Then the singers rested, laughed, and talked. Dot could 
not help hearing, in his narrow room. 

'' I came to the church directly from the train," said the 
tenor, '' and amused myself for a time with Dot. A wafi- 
derful voice that boy has.'' 

'' Dot? " said the precentor. 

" Yes, the boy that blows the organ. " 

'' Oh, yes, I remember now. I seldom see him. Now I 
think of it, the sexton told me some weeks ago that I must 
get a new organ-boy another year ; he says this one comes to 
ike church through back alleys, and that his clothes are not 
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decent to be seen in church on Sunday. Next Sunday be- 
gins the year — I must see to the matter." 

''He does his work well?" asked the soprano, with a 
touch of sympathy in her voice. '' Wouldn't it be better to 
get him some new clothes than to dismiss him? " 

''No. Charity is charity, and business is business. Every- 
thing must be first class here. We can't have ragamuffins 
creeping into the church to do church work. Now, then, let 
us practice the anthem, ' Good- will to men. ' " 

The organist touched the knob at the side of the keyboard, 
and the bell tinkled. His whit« hand ran over the keys, but 
there issued no sound. He moved nervously from the bench, 
and opened the little door. 

"Dot?" 

No answer. 

"Dot, Dot?" 

The tenor stepped into the room and brought out a limp 
figure. 

"Are you sick. Dot? " 

" Yes, sir. What will become of mother? " 

"He heard what you said about dismissing him," said the 
soprano to the precentor. 

" Can't you blow, Dot? " exclaimed the precentor. 

" No, sir; it is all dark, sir. I can't but just stand up, 
sir. You won't dismiss me, sir? Mother is lame and poor, 
sir — can't use but one hand, sir." 

" This ends the rehearsal," said the precentor, impatiently. 
" Dot, you needn't come to-morrow. Wait till I send for 
you. Here's a dollar — charity — Christmas present. " 

One by one the singers went out. The soprano and the 
tenor lingered. 

" I shall not hear the music to-morrow," Dot sobbed out. 
*^ I do love it so. " 

*' You poor child, you shall have your Christmas music to- 
morrow. Do you know where Music Hall is. Dot? " 

«* Yes, lady." / 

"There is to be an oratorio there to-morrow evening— 
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' The Messiah. ' I have a ticket for the tipper gallery, which 
I will give you, for the upper gallery right underneath the 
statue of Apollo." 

" Here is a Christmas present, Dot," and the tenor handed 
Dot a bill. 

''And here is one for your mother," said the soprano, 
giving Dot a little roll of money. 

Dot looked bewildered at his new fortune. 

'' Thank you, lady. Thank you, sir. Are you quite sure 
you can spare all this? " 

'' Oh, yes!" said the soprano; '' I am to receive a hun- 
dred dollars for singing to-morrow evening. I shall try to 
think of you. Dot, when I am singing — perhaps it will give 
me inspiration. I shall see you, right under the statue of 
Apollo. Good night. ' ' 

It was Sabbath evening — Christmas-time. 

Dot entered Music Hall timidly, and asked an usher to 
show him his seat. As the usher gave him back his check 
and pointed to the seat. Dot said : 

' ' Will you please tell me, sir, which is the statue of 
Apollo?" 

" That is the Apollo Belvedere." 

Dot thought that a pretty name. It did not convey to his 
mind any association of the Vatican palace, but he knew that 
some beautiful mystery was connected with it. 

Dot now gazes in amazement on the scene before him. In 
the blaze of light the great organ rises resplendently. Tiers 
of seats in the form of a pyramid rise from the platform at 
either end of the organ. These are just filling with the 
chorus. In front of the great chorus the musicians are 
gathering. A dark-haired man steps upon the conductor's 
stand, and raises his baton ; there is a hush, then half-a-hun- 
dred instruments pour forth the symphony.* 



* Some selection from the oyertore to *'The Messiah." or tbe Introdnctotf as- 
companlment to the solo, mav he played here, while the reading goes on. Tbe 
selections from '' The Messiah'' should he song, it conyenient, ftom 80010 p«rl of 
the hall distant from the reader. 
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Dot listens. He has never heard such mnsic before ; he 
did not know that anything like it was ever heard on earth. 

"Comfort ye." 

Did an angel speak? The instruments are sweeter now. 

'' Comfort ye my people." 

Did that voice come from the air? Dot listens and wonders 
if this is earth. He sees a tall man standing alone in front 
of the musicians. Dot gazes upon his face with wide eyes. 
It is the tenor who had befriended him the night before. 

Then what music followed when the chorus arose and sang : 

^' Every valley shall be exalted." 

Dot hears the grand music sweep on. He sees a lady in 
white satin and flashing jewels step forward. She turns her 
face toward the upper gallery. Her eyes wander for a mo- 
ment, then rest — on Dot. Then that matchless, thrilling 
voice begins : 

''He shall feed his flock like a shepherd," etc.* 

For a few minutes after the soprano took her seat, there 
was no applause. Tears stood in the eyes of every listener. 
There was a deep hush. Then there was a rustle in the 
hall — it grew. The silence was followed by a commotion that 
seemed to rock the very foundation of the hall. The ap- 
plause gathered force like a tempest. 

''Let me congratulate you," said the tenor to the so- 
prano, as he handed her into her coach after the oratorio was 
ended. "To-night has been the triumph of your life. 
Nothing so moved the audience as ' He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd.' " 

" Do you know to what I owed the feeling that so in- 
spired me in that air? It was poor little Dot in the gallery. 
You are about to open a school of art, are you not? " 

"Yes." 



* If possible this entire solo should be sung either by the reciter or by an In- 
visible soloist. 
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*' Thengive Dot a place as oflSce boy — errand boy — some- 
thing. It will lift a weight from my heart. ^' 

*' Very well, he shall have it." 

It is ended now — faded and gone. The great organ stands 
silent in the dark hall, the coaches have rolled away, the 
clocks are striking midnight. 

♦ * ♦ * * . » . 

Fifteen years have passed. The old Handel and Haydn 
Society is again assembled to render ^^ The Messiah." A 
new tenor is to sing on this occasion — he was bom in Boston, 
has studied in Milan, and has achieved great triumph as an 
interpreter of sacred music in London and in Berlin. 

The symphony has begun its sweet enchantment. The 
tenor, with a face luminous and spiritual, rises, and his first 
notes thrill the audience and hold it as by a spell. 

" Comfort ye, my people." 

He thought of the time when he first heard those words. 
He thought of the hearts whose kindness had made him a 
singer. He looked, too, toward the Apollo on the wall, and 
recalled the limp bellows-boy who had sat there fifteen years 
before. How those words then comforted him 1 How he 
loved to sing them now ! 

It was Dot. 



THE HOSTAGE. 



FBEDEBIOK 80HILLEB. 

HIS dagger concealed for the stroke, 
Moeros stole Dionysius to slay ; 
The guards bound and bore him away. 
The king eyed him sternly, and spoke : 
*' "Why the dagger concealed in thy cloak? " 
''The State from a tyrant to free ! " 
''On the cross rue thy treason to me ! " 
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C( 



I shrink not from death," he replied, 
" Not meanly imploring to live. 
If I ask thee a respite to give : 
I would fain see my sister a bride. 
Three days let the sentence abide. 
I will leave thee as hostage and bail 
My friend, — ^take his life if I fail." 

Brief pausing, malignantly said 

The king, and he smiled, ' ' Let it be ; 

Three days I accord unto thee. 

But mark if the third should be sped 

Arid thou hast not returned, in thy stead. 

The life of thy friend will be mine. 

And I grant thee a pardon for thine." 

And he came to his friend : ''By decree 

Of the king whom I compassed to slay, 

I must die on the cross ! A delay 

He vouchsafes to my sentence, days three, 

That my sister a bride I may see. 

If thou be my hostage till I 

Return to release thee — and die! " 

With a silent embrace he has gone 
To the tyrant, that friend, the true-hearted ; 
The other has straightway departed. 
The dawn of the third day creeps on. 
And the rites of the nuptials are done ; 
And the pledge brooks no longer delay, 
And his soul goads his step to the way. 

By the waters his passage is banned^ — 
He shouts as he wanders around ; 
Not a human voice answers the sound. 
No boat will put oS from the strand. 
To win through the wave to the land, 
No pilot so hardy will be — 
And the wild stream now swells to a sea. 
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On the margin he sinks, and he weeps, 
And he raises his arms to the skies — 
''O Jove, cloud-compeller," he cries, 
*' Stay the torrent — it swells and it sweeps; 
Noon, noon ! if the snn gain the deeps, 
And I reach not the city to free 
My friend, he will perish for me! " 

And wider and wider it flows, 

And billow the billow devours, 

And the moments have sped into hours, 

And despair its wild valor bestows, 

And the whirling waves over him close, 

And he cleaves with strong arm through the waves, 

And a God has compassion and saves. 

He reaches and flies o'er the land. 
And the God that delivered he blesses ; 
When out from the forest recesses 
Springs a lawless and menacing band ; 
And a club arms each terrible hand. 
Breathing murder, they bound on their prey, 
And death stands to block up the way. 

" What would ye? " he cried, pale with fear; 
' ' No gold to enrich you I bring ; 
And my life I must take to the king ! 
I strike for a friend " — and he here 
Snatched a club from the caitiff most near. 
And three of his foes did he slay — 
Fled the rest. Free again is the way. 

Through the boughs glints the sun's setting ray, 

All giant-like falls from the tree 

The shadow it limns on the lea. 

Two men in discourse pass his way. 

And one to the other doth say. 

As they rush like himself o'er the ground: 

" Ere this to the cross he is bound I '' 
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And his torture his vigor renews, 
And despair wings the %ing foot on, 
And red in the fast-setting sun 
Blaze thy domes from afar, Syracuse ! 
And now, as his path he pursues. 
His steward, Philostratus, meets him. 
With a shudder, his servant thus greets him : 

" Back, back! thou canst rescue no more 

The life of thy friend I Save thine own ! 

For the hoar appointed is flown. 

WhUe we speak, must his sentence be o'er — 

StiU sure of thy coming, he bore 

The taunts of the tyrant, unaltered ; 

And his trust in thy faith never faltered." 

' ' Too late ! Has it come to this end ? 

Too late, then, in life, if it be. 

Haste, death, and restore him to me. 

No tyrant that union can rend — 

Boast that friend breaks his faith to a friend ! 

Let him learn by two deaths, how above 

His sceptre are honor and love! " 

He has passed through the gates. Sinks the day • 
And the cross rises dark from the ground, 
And the crowd gathers, gazing, around ; 
And the cords to the cross lift its prey. 
Through crowd, through guard, bursts his way. 
''Me, doomsman," he cries, "me, alone! 
That life is redeemed — take my own ! " 

Amaze hushed the multitude there. 

Both friends are embracing again. 

Both weeping in joy and in pain, 

And the crowd wept with them ! To the king 

The news and the marvel they bring. 

And a human emotion comes o'er him, 

And behold, where the friends stand before him, 
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Admiring he gazed — silent long, 

Then spoke: "Noble victors, depart I 

Ye have stormed, ye have conquered, thi? heart. 

Truth is more than a dream and a song. 

Pardon him who confesses his wrong. 

Can the bond that unites you not be 

Stretched wider ? Oh, room there for three 1 " 



THE AFRICAN MOTHER. 



ON Afric's coast at morning dawn 
A stately ship her sails unfurled, 
And, bounding like a forest fawn. 

The waves beneath her bowsprit curled. 
So gaily o'er the deep she went 
She seemed as by a spirit sent. 

A crowd was on the sunny shore. 

That watched the bark as on she sped, 

And high above the surge's roar 

Was heard the wail of souls that bled ; 

For, 'neath her decks she bore to sea 

A hundred souls that once were free. 

She was a ship from Cuba's strand. 

And they, who friends and kinsmen mourn. 

Were snatched from home and native land, 
From all life's blessings rudely torn. 

To toil, and waste, and bleed, and die, 

Beneath a burning tropic sky. 

In vain they plead, in vain they ask 
One moment more their eyes to bless. 

And but one more to live and bask 
In friendship's ray and love's caress; 

Their ruthless drivers raise the scourge. 

And check, not stop, the heart's deep surge. 
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But there was one whose ceaseless moan 

Nor angry frown nor lash qould qnell ; 
From whom life's joys were ever flown, 

Who could not break affection's spell; 
A mother she, who fondly pressed 
Her infant to her straining breast. 

'* I cannot leave thee, O my child, 

To cold neglect and savage scorn ; 
Thou'lt perish in some dreary wUd, 

My first, my best, my only born ! 
Oh, worlds could not repay to me. 
The loss, my darling babe, of thee ! " 

She ceased, and nearer to her breast 

She drew her child with close embrace, 
And gazed, and gasped, and then caressed, 

And poured her tears upon his face ; 
While he returned them all as erst, 
And then it seemed her heart would burst. 

'' Oh, wilt thou not," she wildly cried, 

" My dearest infant take with me? 
His soft embrace will cheer my ride 

Across the dark and foaming sea. 
Ah I yes, I see the tear-drop start, — - 
I know thou canst not bid us part I " 

But man knows not the golden chords 

That vibrate in a mother's heart 
With harp-like tones, too sweet for words, 

That to her life a soul impart ; 
A music, even whose slightest breath 
She ever hears, and feels till death. 

Her cruel master bade her cease. 

And fiercely scourged her naked back ; 
But still her cries and tears increase, 
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Her very life-strings seem to crack! 
'^I cannot, will not Qease," she sobbed, 
*VWhen of my child thus rudely robbed! 

'' Tell'st thou a mother to be stiD, 
When all her dearest hopes are crushed? 

Go, move yon everlasting hill, 

Go, bid the howling winds be hushed, 

Or tell the sea to cease its roar, 

The breaking surf to quit the ^ore ; 

'^ But ne'er command a mother's breast 
Its sigh to check, its sobs to quell ; 

The sun shall sink to endless rest 
Ere thou canst break the holy spdl 

That binds a mother's heart ! Go ! go I 

My hot tears will not cease to flow ! " 

She wept, she sighed, she prayed — in vain! 

Her boy was from her bosom torn ; 
And she with burning, maddened brain. 

Was swiftly to the alave-ship borne, 
Still straggling for her tender child. 
With shrieks that echoed through the wild. 

At length, she stood upon the deck. 
And gazed her last upon the shore. 

And then her groans she could not check : 
" My boy ! I ne'er shall see thee more! '* 

Her master savage vengeance took 

For that deep groan and parting look. 

With cords her hands were tightly bound 
And fastened to the blood-stained mast ; 

The lash descends, and from each wound. 
Her youthful blood flows thick and fast ; 

Till, worn and weak, she feebly cried, 

' ' My child ! my only child ! ' ' and died. 
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NELLIE WALSH. 



OHABLES BABNABD. • 



Monologue in two scenes^ for a mem. 

rFlatfonn should l)e set with two chairs at back. Beciter should wear evening- 
dress, and carry hat and cloak. Scene I. Is supposed to take idace in a drawing- 
room; Scene II. in a chamber. Time: Evening. The reciter enters and pausea 
Places hat and doak on one of the chairs. Business of appearing to look through 
door into another room in front.] 

THE reception is in full blast. She said she knew these 
people and would certainly be here by half-past 
eleven. Very strange she should name such a late hour. 
She said she would be busy till eleven. The idea of such a 
sweet, spirituelle girl being busy till eleven 1 [Business of 
entermg dra/wing-roonh and of looldng aiout/] The usual 
thing — everybody talking as fast as possible. Nothing but 
the hope that I might meet Miss Walsh would have dragged 
me to this stupid woman's reception. [Bicsiness of discover- 
ing lady of the hotcse. Bow and smile. Speak aMde:'\ Oh, 
the mistress of the house I Suppose I must speak to her. 
[To lady:'] Yes, so pleased — ^thank you. Your receptions 
are so — perfectly delightful. They are to be remembered — 
aside] with horror. [Di/rect:] Ah, yes, there's your hus- 
band. I must have the pleasure of speaking to him. [Cross 
to side. Aside:] Tiresome old duffer ! Talks of nothing 
but leather. [Business of speaking to taU gentleman.] Ah, 
evening; so glad. So many brilliant people present. Quite 
an honor to be here — assure you. Oh, no, no ; I won't trouble 
you to do that. I know everybody here. [Business of talk- 
ing to short lady.] Ah, charming evening. Yes, everybody 
here. Beg pardon. [Bimness of avoiding lady^s train.] 
Excuse me. [Aside:] Horrid long train. [Move to centre. 
Look ahout. Aside:] I do not see her anywhere. I've 
only met Miss Walsh twice, and here I am waiting for her 
coming. There are two lovers in that corner. I hope I'll 
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Her very life-strings seem to crack! 
^^I cannot, will not Qease," she sobbed, 
" When of my child thus rudely robbed I 

'' Tell'st thou a mother to be still, 
When all her dearest hopes are crushed? 

Go, move yon everlasting hill, 

60, bid the howling winds be hushed. 

Or tell the sea to cease its roar, 

The breaking surf to quit the diore ; 

^^ But ne'er command a mother's breast 
Its sigh to check, its sobs to quell ; 

The sun shall sink to endless rest 
Ere thou canst break the holy spell 

That binds a mother's heart 1 Go! go I 

My hot tears will not cease to flow I " 

She wept, she sighed, she prayed — in vaint 
Her boy was from her bosom torn ; 

And she with burning, maddened brain. 
Was swiftly to the slave-ship borne^ 

Still straggling for her tender child, 

With shrieks that echoed through the wild. 

At length, she stood upon the deck. 
And gazed her last upon the shore. 

And then her groans she could not check : 
" My boy ! I ne'er shall see thee more! 

Her master savage vengeance took 

For that deep groan and parting look. 

With cords her hands were tightly bound 
And fastened to the blood-stained mast ; 

The lash descends, and from each wound. 
Her youthful blood flows thick and fast ; 

Till, worn and weak, she feebly cried, 

' ' My child ! my only child I ' ' and died. 
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NELLIE WALSH. 



CHABLES BARNABD. • 



Monologvs in two scenes^ for a mem. 

rPlatform should be set with two chairs at back. Reciter should wear eveninfir- 
dress, and cany hat and cloak. Scene I. Is supposed to take place in a drawing:- 
room; Scene II. in a chamber. Time: Eveninfir. The reciter enters and pauses. 
Places hat and doak on one of the chairs. Business of appearing: to look through 
door into another room in ftont.] 

THE reception is in full blast. She said she knew these 
people and would certainly be here by half-past 
eleven. Very strange she should name such a late hour. 
She said she would be busy till eleven. The idea of such a 
sweet, spirituelle girl being busy till eleven ! [^Business of 
entermg dra/wmg-room and of looking ahoutJ\ The usual 
thing — everybody talking as fast as possible. Nothing but 
the hope that I might meet Miss Walsh would have dragged 
me to this stupid woman's reception. {Business of discover- 
ing lady of the fiouse. Bow a/ad smile. Speak aside:'\ Oh, 
the mistress of the house I Suppose I must speak to her. 
[To lady:] Yes, so pleased — ^thank you. Your receptions 
are so — perfectly delightful. They are to be remembered — 
aside'] with horror. [Direet:] Ah, yes, there's your hus- 
band. I must have the pleasure of speaking to him. [Cross 
to side. Aside:] Tiresome old duffer 1 Talks of nothing 
but leather. [Bicsiness of speaking to taU gentleman.] Ah, 
evening; so glad. So many brilliant people present. Quite 
an honor to be here — assure you. Oh, no, no ; I won't trouble 
you to do that. I know everybody here. [Bicsiness of talk- 
ing to short lady.] Ah, charming evening. Yes, everybody 
here. Beg pardon. [Btmness of avoiding lady^s train,] 
Excuse me. [Aside:] Horrid long train. [Move to centre. 
Look about. Aside:] I do not see her anywhere. I've 
only met Miss Walsh twice, and here I am waiting for her 
coming. There are two lovers in that corner. I hope I'll 
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never behave like that. Ah, there she isl [St$stness of 
pushing way througK crowd of people up to haek.'] Beg 
pardon — excuse me — so sorry. [Pause suddentA/} appear 
disappointed. Asid^:\ Another girl with golden hair, — and 
not as beautiful as Kellie Walsh. Ah, we are to have music. 
[Sit with resigned air in chan/r^ listen to mtmo toith expression 
of weariness and disgust. Sudderdy rise quie^^ smile (jynd 
'bow.'\ Yes, delighted, thank you. I always do so admire 
that waltz. Oh, yes. Certainly. I see — ^it was a polka. 
Dance ! Oh, no, thank you, I never dance. Dancing is so 
tiresome. [Aside:'] Oh, there's Nellie! Do excuse me 
I see a friend — I must speak to her. [Pass through GrowdS\ 
Please let me pass. Beg a thousand pardons. Kindly 
permit me to pass. Thank you. [Panise. Aside:'] I 
can't stir a step — and there is to be more music. Mute 
solo. Oh, why did the ancients, who were reported to be bo 
wise, why did they not cremate the inventor of flute playing. 
[Assume attitude of resigned attention. Applantd with 
hands J hut make no sound. Aside:] 

Thank goodness, that's over. There's Nellie — scarcely 
ten feet away, and such a crowd of ninnies round her I canH 
get near her. Bother! Here's the lady of the house again. 
[Direct:] Yes, thank you. I was lookinar for Miss Nellie 
Walsli. Oh, no, indeed ; not the slightest danger. It is so 
kind in you to warn me, but, you see, I've met Miss Walsh. 
Isn't Nellie — I mean Miss Walsh — perfectly captivating. I 
heard her recite " Baby Mine " at our last church festival. 
Oh, no, really, I don't care much for professional enter- 
tainers, but she is such an exception, so young, so maidenly 
in her quiet dignity. Oh, dear, no ! Now really you mustn't 
think for a moment that I am in love with her. Your warn- 
ing is very kind, no doubt, but I'm safe, thank you. I shall 
not be 60 foolish as to think of making love. There, 
good-bye. She's coming. I must speak to her. 

[Business of pushing through crowd amd speaking to lady.] 
Oh, good evening. I've been trying to speak to you all 
the evening. Shall I get you some cream. Oh, certainly. 
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{^Business of pushing through crowd to hack. JBusmess of 
getting plate of cream^ and of hringvng it down through 
crowd."] 

Oh, no ; it wasn't a bit of trouble. [Appear sv/rprised 
amd horrijM. Aside:] Horrors ! That lunatic struck my 
arm. I've dropped the cream on her shoulder. Now there 
will be a coolness between us. [_Qff^ own ha/ndkerchief 
Take my handkerchief, Nellie. Oh, never mind. [Aside:' 
Happy handkerchief ! I wish I could follow you. Gracious ! 
How warm it is. My heart beats so fast it rattles my watch- 
chain. She must see I'm dead in love with her. If I ever 
should marry her she must retire from the platform. I could 
not have my darling Nellie stared at by a thousand people. 

Oh, must you go! Take my arm. Miss Walsh. Let 
me see you to your carriage. What's that? Your car- 
riage is on Broadway? [Aside:] What can she mean 
by that? [Direct:] Oh, no; it's only a pleasure. I 
know it's late. You must permit me to see you home — or 
at least, to your carriage. You know, Miss Walsh, I have 
been charmed with your recitations. They are so artistic, so 
spiritual, so sweetly girlish. [Business of escorting lady to 
back J and of assisting her to put on doak. Pick up hat 
and doak.] 

Nellie, there is nothing I wouldn't do for this honor. I 
hope it is the beginning of a happy acquaintance, [Business 
of going out with lady. ] 



Scene II. 



[Reenter slowly with hat on hack of head and coat on arm. 
Walk slowly. Appear very tired^ gcip^^ take out watch and 
begin to wind it up. ] 

Half-past two ! The divine Nellie's carriage was a cable- 
car. It just flew up to Ninety-third Street ; but I managed 
to say several sweet things to her. She laughed and gave me 
her card. I have it safe in that precious handkerchief that 
touched her beautiful shoulder. 
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never behave like that. Ah, there she isl [JStmneaa of 
pvshing way througli crowd of people up to h(ick.'} Beg 
pardon — excuse me — so sorry. [Pause sitddenly; appear 
disappointed. Asid^:\ Another girl with golden hair, — and 
not as beautiful as Nellie Walsh. Ah, we are to have miiBic. 
[Sit with resigned air in chmr; Usten to music with expression 
ofwearvness and disgust. 8adderJ/y rise quickhf^ smile and 
how.'] Yes, delighted, thank yon. I always do so admire 
that waltz. Oh, yes. Certainly. I see — ^it was a polka. 
Dance ! Oh, no, thank you, I never dance. Dancing is so 
tiresome. [Aside:] Oh, there's Nellie! Do excuse me 
I see a friend — I must speak to her. [Pass through crowd.] 
Please let me pass. Beg a thousand pardons. Kindly 
permit me to pass. Thank you. [Panise. Aside:] I 
can't stir a step — and there is to be more music. Flute 
solo. Oh, why did the ancients, who were reported to be so 
wise, why did they not cremate the inventor of flute playing. 
[Assume attitude of resigned attention. Appkuud with 
hands^ hut make no sound. Aside:] 

Thank goodness, that's over. There's Nellie — scarcely 
ten feet away, and such a crowd of ninnies round her I canH 
get near her. Bother! Here's the lady of the house again. 
[Direct:] Yes, thank you. I was lookingr for Miss Nellie 
Walsli. Oh, no, indeed ; not the slightest danger. It is so 
kind in you to warn me, but, you see, I've met Miss Walsh. 
Isn't Nellie — I mean Miss Walsh — perfectly captivating. I 
heard her recite " Baby Mine " at our last church festival. 
Oh, no, really, I don't care much for professional enter- 
tainers, but she is such an exception, so young, so maidenly 
in her quiet dignity. Oh, dear, no ! Now really you mustn't 
think for a moment that I am in love with her. Your warn- 
ing is very kind, no doubt, but I'm safe, thank you. I shall 
not be so foolish as to think of making love. There, 
good-bye. She's coming. I must speak to her. 

[Business ofpushvng through crowd amd speaking to lady.] 
Oh, good evening. I've been trying to speak to you all 
the evening. Shall I get you some cream. Oh, certainly. 
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[Btmness of j>iL8hing through crowd to hack. Business of 
getting plate of cream^ and of bringing it down through 
crowd.l 

Oh, no; it wasn't a bit of trouble. lAppear sv/rprised 
a/nd Iiorrified. Aside:"] Horrors ! That lunatic struck my 
arm. I've dropped the cream on her shoulder. Now there 
will be a coolness between us. {Offer own handkerchief 
Take my handkerchief, Nellie. Oh, never mind. [Aside:' 
Happy handkerchief! I wish I could follow you. Gracious! 
How warm it is. My heart beats so fast it rattles my watch- 
chain. She must see I'm dead in love with her. If I ever 
should marry her she must retire from the platform. I could 
not have my darling Nellie stared at by a thousand people. 

Oh, must you go! Take my arm. Miss Walsh. Let 
me see you to your carriage. What's that? Your car- 
riage is on Broadway? [Aside:] What can she mean 
by that? [Direct:] Oh, no; it's only a pleasure. I 
know it's late. You must permit me to see you home — or 
at least, to your carriage. You know, Miss Walsh, I have 
been charmed with your recitations. They are so artistic, so 
spiritual, so sweetly girlish. [Business of escorting lady to 
hack J and of assisting her to put on cloak. Pick up hat 
and cloak.] 

Nellie, there is nothing I wouldn't do for this honor. I 
hope it is the beginning of a happy acquaintance, [Business 
of going out with lady.] 



Scene II. 



[Heenier slowly with hat on ha^k of head and coat on arm. 
Walk slowly. Appear very tired^ gape^ take out watch and 
hegin to wind it up. ] 

Half -past two! The divine Nellie's carriage was a cable- 
car. It just flew up to Ninety-third Street ; but I managed 
to say several sweet things to her. She laughed and gave me 
her card. I have it safe in that precious handkerchief that 
touched her beautiful shoulder. 



1^0 WEBNEt^S Bt!ADmOS 

[Take out Jiandkerchief and card. Head card:'] " Nellie 
Walsh, Elocutionist." Some day, my love, we will drop that 
" Elocutionist." As my wife, Nellie will be strictly a non- 
professional person. [Bead card:] * ' Nellie Walsh. ' ' Sweet 
girl with Irish name. Sweet Nell ! I'll change it f ot yon, 
my dear Nell. [Turn ca^rd over. Appear stirprisedJ] What's 
this? Something in pencil on the liack of the card. [Mead 
hack of card. ] ' ' Come to dimier Sunday. ' ' Hnrrali I She 
invites me to dinner Sunday. How shall I manage to live till 
Sunday ? [Read card. ] ' ' Plain family dinner — ^mntton with 
caper sauce." [Aside:] I adore mutton — ^for two. What's 
this ? [Head:] ' ' Come early for I want ' '—Oh, I'll be there, 
dear Nell. [Bead.] " I want you to meet — ^my hnaband." 
[Orumple vp card and throw it on floor. JBtmneu qfJAgH- 
%ng imaginary lamp. Exit with lamp^ in deepy and com- 
ptetdy-diagusted m/mner. ' '] 



UNCLE'S EPH'S HEAVEN. 



FBED EMEBSON BROOKS. 

KIN you tell dis pore ole darky jes' how fur 'tia to de 
sky? 
An' de way I's got to trabel? 'Caze I 'spect I's gwine to die. 
Kin you map out all de jou'ney, an' esplain it all to me, 
Like I gwine out'n Georgia, ober dar in Tennessee? 
Kin you tole me all aforetime 'zactly whar I gwine to go? 
Fo' when I's dead, ole marster, how you 'spect I gwine to 

know? 
Ef de sperit leave de body, whar de body gwine appeah? 
Is de sperit gwine to take me, or gwine to leab me heah? 

What's it like up dar in glory, whar de good folks go what 

dies? 
In de gre't etarnal mansion way up yondah in de skies? 
Is it like de ole plantation, de place whar I wah bo'n? 
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Does dey hab de watah-milHon, an' de cotton an' de cawu? 
Does dey hab de sweet-pertater, an' de possum an' de coon ? 
Kin you go out dar a-huntin', in de glimmer ob de moon? 
Does dey gadder roun' de cabin wid de banjo on de knee? 
Ef it's like to ole Verginny, den it's heav'u enough fo' me! 

I done hear de cuUud parson, in his sanctermonous tones, 
Say de walls wah made ob jaspah, an' de gates ob precious 

stones ; 
Say dey got no use fo' silber, mus' be di'mon's, pearl, an' 

gol'. 
I reckon he done guessin'. What he know about de soul? 
Says de fruit is eberlastin' all along de gol'en street; 
Don' you t'ink dat sawt ob pavement gwine hurt Uncle 

Ephr'am's feet? 
Kadder hab de grassy meadow, an' de good ole-fashion' tree, 
Like we had in ole Verginny ; den it's heav'n enough fo' me. 

When I done lose my color, does you reckon I turn white? 
Den dey say : " Ole Uncle Ephr'am, he done gone an' got a 

fright!" 
Ef I's white like dat dar image ob de angel on de shelf, 
De Lawd he wouldn' know me — 'spect I wouldn' know 

myself. 
How you 'spect I wear dat gar mint an' all dem sort ob t'ings? 
I's a heap too ole for flyin' ; how you 'spect I look wid wings? 
Ef I done go a-harpin' an' wear dat gol'en crown. 
Someone comes erlong what knows me — calls ole Uncle 

Ephr'am down. 

All I wants is jes' git in dar, in thoo de kitchen do' ; 
Waitin' on de Lawd an' Marster, wouldn' awsk fo' nothin' 

mo' ; 
Takin' car' about de bosses, keep de cattle out'n de cawn ; 
Playin' wid de little chillun, little chillun on de lawn. 
Dar's heaps ob chillun yondah knows ole Uncle Ephr'am well ; 
An' de Kingdom's full ob chillun I done heah de parson tell ; 
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An' when dej heahs my fiddle, gwine to gadder ronn' mj knee, 
Like dey did in ole Yerginny ; dat's de heav'n I wants to see! 

I's been tryin' to I'arn ezactly what de Christian onght to do; 
Dat's why I's been, ole marster, all dese years a-watchin^ you. 
I knows yon's boun' git in dyah 'caze yen's been so good an' 

km'. 
An' I hates to go an' leab yon — ^leab yon waitin' heah behin'. 
I sees yon's gettin' drowsy ; now befo' yon gwine asleep, 
Won' you please to tell ole Ephr'am 'bont de ShepIieFd an' 

de sheep? 
Tole dat story 'bout de sheepfol', an' about de sheepfoP bin, 
Whar de white sheep an' de black sheep gwine to be all gad- 

dered in. 

Wharf o' you git so sleepy ev'y time I bresh you' hyar? 
Hoi' up you' head, ole marster, else you gwine fell ont'n de 

chyar ! 
Sleepin' wid yo' eyes wide open? What's up dar yongasin' at? 
Why, what's de matter, marster? — ^never seed yon look like 

dat! 
'Fo' de Lawd I t'inks you dyin' ! No! no! marster, don' 

you go 
An' leab yo' pore ole Ephr'am watchin', waitin', heah below! 
Does you see de angels comin', dat yo' face is turn' so white? 
Bress de Lawd, I sees you smilin' like yon fonn' de way all 

right ! 

1 

Pere: "Young man, before you think of marrying my 

daughter, just reflect upon what it costs to keep a wife in 

good style." 

Oliviere: "Oh, that's all right. I've done someihing 
more difficult than that." 

Pore: "What, pray?" 

Oliviere : " Kept four of my sister's bicycles in repair — ^^' 

Pere : ' ' That will do, my son. Take her and he happy. 
She's extravagant, but — " 
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CUPID'S ARROWS, 



BUDYARD KIPLING. 

ONCE upon a time there lived at Simla, India, a very 
pretty girl, the daughter of a poor but honest district 
and sessions judge. She was a good girl, but could not help 
knowing her power and using it. Her mamma was very 
anxious about her daughter's future, as all good mammas 
should be. 

When a man is a commissioner and a bachelor and has the 
right of wearing open-work jam tart jewels in gold and in 
enamel on his clothes, and of going through a door before 
everyone except a member of council, a lieutenant-governor 
or a viceroy, he is worth marrying. At least, that is what 
ladies say. There was a commissioner in Simla in those days 
who was, and wore, and did, all I have said. He was a plain 
man — an ugly man — ^the ugliest man in Asia, with two ex- 
ceptions. His was a face to dream about and try to carve on 
a pipe-head afterward. His name was Saggott — Anthony 
Bar-Saggott and six letters to follow. Departmentally, he 
was one of the best the government of India owned. Socially, 
he was like a blandishing gorilla. 

When he turned his attentions to Miss Beighton, I believe 
that Mrs. Beighton wept with delight at the reward Provi- 
dence had sent her in her old age. Mr. Beighton held his 
tongue. He was an easy-going man. 

Now, a commissioner is very rich. His pay is beyond the 
dreams of avarice, is so enormous that he can aflEord to save 
and to scrape in a way that would almost discredit a member 
of council. Most commissioners are mean, but Barr-Saggott 
was an exception. He entertained royally. He horsed him- 
self well, he gave dances, he was a power in the land, and he 
behaved as such. 

Consider that everything I am speaking of took place in an 
almost prehistoric era in the history of British India. Some 
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folk may remember the years before lawn teimis was born 
when we all played croquet. There were fieasoDS before tfaal| 
if you will believe me, when even croquet had not beea in- 
vented, and archery was as great a pest as lawn tennis is now. I 
People talked learnedly about "holding" and ^'loofiiiig," 
"reflexed bows," ''fifty-six-pound bows," ^^baeked" or 
"self yew bows," as we talk about "rallies,?' **volfeya|" 
' ' smashes, " " returns, ' ' and ' ' sixteen-ounoe rackets. ' ' 

Miss Beighton shot divinely over ladies' distance— sixt^ 
yards, that is — and was acknowledged the best lady areher in 
Simla. Men called her "Diana of Tara-Devi." 

Barr-Saggott paid her great attention, and, as I have Siid, 
the heart of her mother was uplifted in consequence. Kitty 
Beighton took matters more calmly. It was pleasant to be 
singled out by a commissioner with letters after his name, and 
to fill the hearts of other girls with bad feelings. Bnt tfasre 
was no denying the fact that Barr-Saggott was phenomeDally 
ugly, and all his attempts to adorn himself only made him 
more grotesque. He was not christened the ^^Langar" — 
which means gray ape — for nothing. It was pleasant, Kitty 
thought, to have him at her feet, but it was better to eaoape 
from him and ride with the graceless Cubbon — the man in m 
dragoon regiment — the boy with a handsome face and no pros- 
pects. 

Kitty liked Cubbon more than a little. He never pre- 
tended for a moment that he was anything less than head over 
heels in love with her, for he was an honest boy. So Kitty 
fled, now and again, from the stately wooings of Barr-Sagffott 
to the company of young Cubbon, and was scolded bynor 
mamma, in consequence. 

' ' But, mother, ' ' she said, ^ ' Mr. Saggott is snoh — such a 
— is so fearfully ugly, you know I " 

" My dear," said Mrs. Beighton, piously, "we cannot be 
other tlian an all-ruling Providence has made ns. BesideB, 
you will take precedence of your own mother, you know. 
Think of that and be reasonable." 

Then Kitty put up her little chin and said irreverent thiiigB 
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about precedence, commissioners, and matrimony. Mr. 
Beighton rubbed the top of his head, for he was an easy- 
going man. 

Late in the season, when he judged that the time was ripe, 
Barr-Saggott developed a plan which did great credit to his 
administrative powers. He arranged an archery tournament 
for ladies, with a most sumptuous diamond-studded bracelet 
as prize. He drew up his terms skilfully, and everyone saw 
that the bracelet was a gift to Miss Beighton, the acceptance 
carrying with it the hand and the heart of Commissioner 
Barr-Saggott. The terms were a St. Leonard's round — 
thirty-six shots at sixty yards — under the rules of the Simla 
Toxophilite Society. 

All Simla was invited. There were beautifully-arranged 
tea-tables under the deodars, and, alone in its glory, winking 
in the sun, sat the diamond bracelet in a blue velvet case. 
Miss Beighton was anxious — almost too anxious — ^to compete. 

On the appointed afternoon, all Simla rode down to wit- 
ness the judgment of Paris turned upside down. Kitty -rode 
with young Cubbon, and it was easy to see that the boy was 
troubled in his mind. Kitty was pale and nervous and 
looked long at the bracelet. Barr-Saggot was gorgeously 
dressed, even more nervous than Kitty, and more hideous 
than ever. 

Mrs. Beighton smiled condescendingly, as befitted the 
mother of a potential commissioneress, and the shooting 
began. 

Nothing is so tedious as an archery competition. They 
shot, and they shot, and they kept on shooting, till the sun 
left the valley, and little breezes got up in the deodars, and 
people waited for Miss Beighton to shoot and win. 
Cubbon was at one horn of the semicircle round the shooters 
and Barr-Saggott at the other. Miss Beighton was last on 
the list. The scoring had been weak, and the bracelet, plus 
Conmaissioner Barr-Saggott, was hers to a certainty. 

The commissioner strung her bow with his own sacred 
bands. She stepped forward^ looked at th^ bracelet, and her 
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first arrow went true to a hair — ^fnll into the heart of the 
'' gold " — counting nine points. 

Young Cubbon on the left turned white, and his devil 
prompted Barr-Saggott to smile. Now, horsea used to shj 
when Barr-Saggott smiled. Kitty saw that smile. She 
looked to her left front, gave an almost imperceptible nod to 
Cubbon and went on shooting. 

I wish I could describe the scene that followed. It was 
out of the ordinary and most improper. Miss Satty fitted 
her arrows with immense deliberation, so that everyone 
might see what she was doing. She was a perfect shot, and 
her forty-six-pound bow suited her to a nicety. 

She pinned the wooden legs of the target with great care 
four successive times. She pinned the wooden top of the 
target once, and all the ladies looked at each other. Then 
she began some fancy shooting at the white, which, if you 
hit it, counts exactly one point. She put five arrows into the 
white. It was wonderful archery; but, seeing that herbua- 
ness.was to make "golds " and win the bracelet, Barr-Sag- 
gott turned a delicate green like young water-grass. Next, 
she shot over the target twice, then wide to the left twice — 
always with the same deliberation — while a chilly hnsh fell 
over the company, and Mrs. Beighton took out her handker- 
chief. Then Kitty shot at the ground in front of the target 
and split several arrows. Then she made a red-— or seven 
points — just to show what she could do if she liked, and she 
finished up her amazing performance with some more &Dey 
shooting at the target supports. Here is her score as it was 
pricked off: "Miss Beighton — Gold, 1; red, 1; bine, 0; 
black, 0; white, 5; total hits, 7; total score, 21." 

Barr-Saggott looked as if the last few arrowheads hadbew 
driven into his legs instead of the target's, and the deep still- 
ness was broken by a little snubby, mottled, half -grown girl 
saying in a shrill voice of triumph, *' Then I've won ! *' 

Mrs. Beighton did her best to bear up, but she wept in the 
presence of the people. No training could help hei through 
such a disappointment. Kitty unstrung her bow with a 
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vicious jerk and went back to her place, while Barr-Saggott 
was trying to pretend that he enjoyed snapping the bracelet 
on the snubby girl's raw, red wrist. It was an awkward 
scene— most awkward. Everyone tried to depart in a body 
and leave Kitty to the mercy of her mamma. But Cubbon 
took her away instead, and — the rest isn't worth speaking of. 



TRICKSEY'S RING. 



ALICE CAEY. 



[By permission ot Messrs. Houghton, MifElln, & Ck>.] 

OWHAT a day it was to us, — 
My wits were upside down, 
When Cousin Joseph Nicholas 
Came visiting from town 1 

His curls they were so smooth and bright, 

His frills they were so fine, 
I thought perhaps the stars that night 

Would be ashamed to shine. 

But when the dews had touched the grass, 
They came out, large and small, 

As if our cousin, Nicholas, 
Had not been there at all ! 

Our old house never seemed to me 

So poor and mean a thing 
As then, and lust because that he 

Was come ivisiting. 

I never thought the sun prolonged 

His light a single whit 
Too much, tUl then, nor thought he wronged 

My face by kissing it. 
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But now I sought to poll my dress 

Of faded homespun down, 
Because my cousin, Mcholas, 

Would see my feet were brown. 

The butterflies — bright, airy things — 

From off the lilac buds 
I scared, for having on their wings 

The shadows of the woods. 

I thought my straight and jet-black hair 

Was almost a disgrace, 
Since Joseph Nicholas had fair. 

Smooth curls about his face. 

I wished our rosy window-sprays 
Were laces, dropping down. 

That I might think we knew the ways 
Of rich folks in the town. 

I wished the twittering swallow had 

A finer tune to sing. 
Since such a stylish city lad 

Was come a- visiting. 

I wished the hedges, as they swayed, 

Were each a solid wall, 
And tliat our grassy lane were made 

A market-street withal. 

I wished the drooping heads of rye. 

Set fuU of silver dews, 
Were silken tassels all to tie 

The ribbons of my shoes ! 

And when, by homely household slight. 
They called me Tricksey True, 

I thought my cheeks would blaze, in spite 
Of all that I could do. 
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Tricksey I That name would surely be 

A shock to ears polite ; 
In short, — 1 thought that nothing we 

Could say or do was right. 

For injured pride I could have wept, 

Until my heart and I 
Fell musing how my mother kept 

So equable and high. 

She did not cast her eyelids down. 

Ashamed of being poor ; 
To her a gay young man from town 

Was no discomfiture. 

She reverenced honor's sacred laws 

As much, aye more, than he. 
And was not put about because 

He had more gold than she; 

But held her house beneath a hand 

As steady and serene 
As though it were a palace. 

And as though she were a queen. 

And when she set our silver cup 

Upon the cloth of snow 
For Nicholas, I lifted up 

My timid eyes, I know ; 

And saw a ring, as needs I must, 

Upon his finger shine. 
Oh, how I longed to have it just 

A minute upon mine ! 

I thought of fairy folk that led 

Their lives in sylvan shades. 
And brought fine things, as I had read, 

To little rustic maids. 
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wondrous difficulty in the art he taught, my knowled|^ 
of mathematics was of prodigious use in teaching me ijie 
equilibrium of my body, and the due adjustment of the cen- 
tre of gravity to the five positions. Having acquired the art 
of walking without tottering, and learned to m^e a bow, I 
boldly ventured to accept the baronet's invitation to dinner, 
not doubting that my new acquirements would enable me to 
see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity. But, alas 1 how vain 
are all the hopes of theory when unsupported by habitoal 
practice. 

As I approached the house, a dinner-bell alarmed my fears 
lest I had spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality. Im- 
pressed with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by the several livery aervante 
who ushered me into the library, hardly knowing what 
or whom I saw. At my entrance, I summoned all my forti- 
tude, and made my new-learned bow to Lady Friendly ; but, 
unfortunately, in bringing my left foot back to the third posi- 
tion, I trod upon the gouty toe of poor Sir Thomas, who had 
followed close at my heeljs. The confusion this occasioned in 
me is hardly to be conceived, since none but bashful men can 
judge of my distress. The baronet's politeness by degrees 
dissipated my concern ; and I was astonished to see how far 
good breeding could enable him to suppress his feelings, and 
to appear with perfect ease after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar chat of 
the young ladies insensibly led me to throw off my reserve 
and sheepishness, till at length I ventured to join in conversa- 
tion, and even to start fresh subjects. The library being 
richly furnished with books in elegant bindings, I conceived 
Sir Thomas to be a man of literature, and ventured to give 
my opinion concerning the several editions of the Greek 
classics, in which the baronet's ideas exactly coincided with 
iny own. To this subject I was led by observing an edition 
of Xenophon in sixteen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of such a thing) greatly excited my curiosity, and I I'ose 
np to examine what it could he. Sir Thomas saw what I was 
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about, and (as I supposed) willing to save me trouble, rose to 
take down the book, which made me more eager to prevent 
him, and hastily laying my hand on the first volume, I pulled 
it forcibly; when lo! instead of books, a board which by 
leather and by gilding had been made to look like sixteen vol- 
umes came tumbling down, and unluckily pitched upon 
a china inkstand on the table under it. In vain did Sir 
Thomas assure me there was no harm. I saw the ink stream- 
ing on the Turkey carpet, and scarce knowing what I did, 
attempted to stop its progress with my cambric handkerchief. 
In the height of this confusion we were informed that dinner 
was served. 

In walking to the dining-room, I had time to collect my 
scattered senses, and was desired to take my seat between 
Lady Friendly and her eldest daughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my face had been continu- 
ally burning like a fire-brand, and I was just beginning 
to recover myself, and to feel comfortably cool, when an 
unlooked-for accident rekindled all my heat and blushes. 

Having set my plate of soup too near the edge of the table, 
in bowing to Miss Dinah, who politely complimented the pat- 
tern of my waistcoat, I tumbled the whole scalding contents 
into my lap. In spite of an immedite supply of napkins to 
wipe the surface of my clothes, my black-silk trousers were 
not stout enough to save me from the painful effects of this 
sudden fomentation, and for some minutes my legs and thighs 
seemed stewed in a boiling caldron. Recollecting how Sir 
Thomas had disguised his torture when I trod upon his toes, 
I firmly bore my pain in silence, and sat with my lower 
extremities parboiled, amid the stifled giggling of the ladies 
and the servants. 

I will not relate the several blunders which I made during 
the first course, or the distress occasioned by my being desired 
to carve a fowl or help to various dishes that stood near me, 
spilling a sauce-boat, and knocking down a salt cellar. Rather 
let me hasten to the second course where fresh disasters quite 
overwhelmed me. 
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of walking without tottering, and learned to mt^e a bow, I 
boldly ventured to accept the baronet's invitation to dinner, 
not doubting that my new acquirements would enable me to 
see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity. But, alas ! how vain 
are all the hopes of theory when unsupported by habitual 
practice. 

As I approached the house, a dinner-bell alarmed my fears 
lest I had spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality. Im- 
pressed with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by the several livery servants 
who ushered me into the library, hardly knowing what 
or whom I saw. At my entrance, I summoned all my forti- 
tude, and made my new-learned bow to Lady Friendly ; but, 
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to appear with perfect ease after so painful an accident. 
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the young ladies insensibly led me to throw off my reserve 
and sheepishness, till at length I ventured to join in conversa- 
tion, and even to start fresh subjects. The library* being 
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Sir Thomas to be a man of literature, and ventured to give 
my opinion concerning the several editions of the Greek 
classics, in which the baronet's ideas exactly coincided with 
iny own. To this subject I was led by observing an edition 
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about, and (as I supposed) willing to save me trouble, rose to 
take down the book, which made me more eager to prevent 
him, and hastily lajdng mj'^ hand on the first volume, I pulled 
it forcibly; when lo! instead of books, a board which by 
leather and by gilding had been made to look like sixteen vol- 
umes came tumbling down, and unluckily pitched upon 
a china inkstand on the table under it. In vain did Sir 
Thomas assure me there was no harm. I saw the ink stream- 
ing on the Turkey carpet, and scarce knowing what I did, 
attempted to stop its progress with my cambric handkerchief. 
In the height of this confusion we were informed that dinner 
was served. 

In walking to the dining-room, I had time to collect my 
scattered senses, and was desired to take my seat between 
Lady Friendly and her eldest daughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my face had been continu- 
ally burning like a fire-brand, and I was just beginning 
to recover myself, and to feel comfortably cool, when an 
unlooked-for accident rekindled all my heat and blushes. 

Having set my plate of soup too near the edge of the table, 
in bowing to Miss Dinah, who politely complimented the pat- 
tern of my waistcoat, I tumbled the whole scalding contents 
into my lap. In spite of an immedite supply of napkins to 
wipe the surface of my clothes, my black-silk trousers were 
not stout enough to save me from the painful effects of this 
sudden fomentation, and for some minutes my legs and thighs 
seemed stewed in a boiling caldron. Recollecting how Sir 
Thomas had disguised his torture when I trod upon his toes, 
I firmly bore my pain in silence, and sat with my lower 
extremities parboiled, amid the stifled giggling of the ladies 
and the servants. 

I will not relate the several blunders which I made during 
the first course, or the distress occasioned by my being desired 
to carve a fowl or help to various dishes that stood near me, 
spilling a sauce-boat, and knocking down a salt cellar. Rather 
let me hasten to the second course where fresh disasters quite 
overwhelmed me. 
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I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when Miss 
Friendly begged me for a pigeon that stood near me. In my 
haste, scarce knowing what I did, I whipped the padding, hot 
as a burning coal, into my mouth. It was impossible to con- 
ceal my agony, — ^my eyes were starting from their sockets. 
At last, in spite of shame and resolution, I was obliged 
to drop the cause of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and 
the ladies all compassionated my misfortune, and each advised 
a different application. One recommended oil, another water, 
but all agreed that wine was best for drawing out the heat, 
and a glass of sherry was brought me from the sideboard, 
which I snatched up with eagerness. But oh ! how shall I 
tell the sequel? Whether the butler by accident mistook, or 
purposely designed to drive me mad, he gave me the strong- 
est brandy, with which he filled my already flayed and blis- 
tered mouth. Totally unused to every kind of ardent spirits, 
with my tongue, throat, and palate as raw as beef, what could 
I do? I could not swallow ; and clapping my hands upon my 
mouth, the cursed liquor squirted through my nose and 
fingers like a fountain, over all the dishes — and I was crushed 
by bursts of laughter from all quarters. In vain did Sir 
Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady Friendly chide her 
daughters, for the measure of my shame. Their diversion, 
however, was not yet complete. To relieve myself from the 
intolerable state of perspiration wliich this accident had 
caused, without considering what I did, I wiped my face 
with that ill-fated handkerchief, which was still wet from the 
consequences of the fall of Xenophon and covered all my 
features with streaks of ink. The baronet himself could not 
su])port the shock, but joined his lady in the general laugh, 
while I sprang from the table in despair, rushed out of the 
house, and ran home in an agony of confusion and disgrace. 



Matched to the author of a noble theme 
Is be who beat conveys its meaning. 
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HAGAR. 



ELIZA POITEVENT NICHOLSON. 



[From the CornnopoLHan by permission of Mr. Jolm Brlsben Walker.] 

GO back I How dare you follow me beyond 
The door of my poor tent? Are you afraid 
That I have stolen something? See! my hands 
Are empty, like my heart. I am no thief ! 
The bracelets and the golden finger-rings 
And silver anklets that you gave to me, 
I cast upon the mat before my door, 
And trod upon them. I would scorn to take 
One trinket with me in my banishment 
That would recall a look or tone of yours. 
My lord, my generous lord, who sends me forth, 
A loving woman, with a loaf of bread 
And jug of water on my shoulder laid. 
To thirst and hunger in the wilderness ! 

Go back I Go back to Sara ! See ! she stands 

Watching us there, behind the flowering date. 

With jealous eyes, lest my poor hands should steal 

One farewell touch from yours. Go back to her, 

And say that Hagar has a heart as proud, 

If not so cold, as hers ; and though it breaks. 

It breaks without the sound of sobs, without 

The balm of tears to ease its pain. It breaks — 

It breaks, my lord, like iron — hard, but clean — 

And breaking, asks no pity. If my lips 

Should let one plea for mercy slip between 

These words that lash you with a women's scorn, 

My teeth should bit them off, and I would spit 

Them at you, laughing, thoiigli all red and warm with blood. 

" Cease ! " do you say? No, by the gods 

Of Egypt, I do swear that if my eyes 
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I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when Miss 
Friendly begged me for a pigeon that stood near me. In my 
haste, scarce knowing what I did, I whipped the padding, hot 
as a burning coal, into my mouth. It was impossible to con- 
ceal my agony, — ^my eyes were starting from their sockets. 
At last, in spite of shame and resolution, I was obliged 
to drop the cause of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and 
the ladies all compassionated my misfortune, and each advised 
a different application. One recommended oil, another water, 
but all agreed that wine was best for drawing out the heat, 
and a glass of sherry was brought me from the sideboard, 
which I snatched up with eagerness. But oh ! how shall I 
tell the sequel? Whether the butler by accident mistook, or 
purposely designed to drive me mad, he gave me the strong- 
est brandy, with which he filled my already flayed and blis- 
tered mouth. Totally unused to every kind of ardent spirits, 
with my tongue, throat, and palate as raw as beef, what could 
I do? I could not swallow ; and clapping my hands upon my 
mouth, the cursed liquor squirted through my nose and 
fingers like a fountain, over all the dishes — and I was crushed 
by bursts of laughter from all quarters. In vain did Sir 
Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady Friendly chide her 
daughters, for the measure of my shame. Their diversion, 
liowever, was not yet complete. To relieve myself from the 
intolerable state of perspiration which this accident had 
caused, without considering what I did, I wiped my face 
with that ill-fated handkerchief, which was still wet from the 
consequences of the fall of Xenophon and covered all my 
features with streaks of ink. The baronet himself could not 
su])port the shock, but joined his lady in the general laugh, 
while I sprang from the table in despair, rushed out of the 
house, and ran home in an agony of confusion and disgrace. 



Matched to the author of a noble theme 
Is be who beat conveys its meaning. 
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HAGAR. 



ELIZA POITEVENT NICHOLSON. 



[From the Cosmopolitan by permission of Mr . Jolm Brisben Walker.] 

GO back I How dare you follow me beyond 
The door of my poor tent? Are you afraid 
That I have stolen something? See ! my hands 
Are empty, like my heart. I am no thief ! 
The bracelets and the golden finger-rings 
And silver anklets that you gave to me, 
I cast upon the mat before my door, 
And trod upon them. I would scorn to take 
One trinket with me in my banishment 
That would recall a look or tone of yours. 
My lord, my generous lord, who sends me forth, 
A loving woman, with a loaf of bread 
And jug of water on my shoulder laid. 
To thirst and hunger in the wilderness ! 

Go back ! Go back to Sara I See ! she stands 

Watching us there, behind the flowering date. 

With jealous eyes, lest my poor hands should steal 

One farewell touch from yours. Go back to her, 

And say that Hagar has a heart as proud. 

If not so cold, as hers ; and though it breaks, 

It breaks without the sound of sobs, without 

The balm of tears to ease its pain. It breaks — 

It breaks, my lord, like iron — hard, but clean — 

And breaking, asks no pity. If my lips 

Should let one plea for mercy slip between 

These words that lash you with a women's scorn, 

My teeth should bit them off, and I would spit 

Them at you, laughing, though all red and warm with blood. 

'' Cease ! " do you say? No, by the gods 

Of Egypt, I do swear that if my eyes 
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Should let one tear melt through their burning lids, 
My hands should pluck them out ; and if these hands. 
Groping, outstretched in blindness, should by chance 
Touch yours, and cling to them against ray will, 
My Ishmael should cut them off, and, blind 
And maimed, my little son should lead me forth 
Into the wilderness to die. Go back ! 

Does Sara love you as I did, my lord? 

Does Sara clasp and kiss your feet, and bend 

Her haughty head in worship at your knee? 

Ah ! Abraham, you were a god to me. 

If you but touched my hand, my foolish heart 

Ran down into the palm, and throbbed, and thrilled, 

Grew hot and cold, and trembled there ; and when 

You spoke, though not to me, my heart ran out 

To listen through my eager ears and catch 

The music of your voice and prison it 

In memory's murmuring shell. I saw no fault 

Nor blemish in you, and your flesh to me 

Was dearer than my own. There is no vein 

That branches from your heart, whose azure course 

I have not followed with my kissing lips. 

I would have bared my bosom like a shield 

To any lance of pain that sought your breast. 

And once, when you lay ill within your tent, 

No taste of water or of bread, or wine 

Passed through my lips ; and all night long I lay 

Upon the mat before your door to catch 

The sound of your dear voice, and scarcely dared . 

To breathe, lest she, my mistress, should come forth 

And drive me angrily away ; and when 

The stars looked down with eyes that only stared 

And hurt me with their lack of sympathy, 

Weeping, I threw my longing arms around 

Benammi's neck. Tour good horse understood 

And gently rubbed his face against my head 
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To comfort me. But if you had one kind, 

One loving thought of me in all that time, 

That long, heart-breaking time, you kept it shut 

Close in your bosom as a tender bud 

And did not let it blossom into words. 

Your tenderness was all for Sara. Through 

The door, kept shut against my love, there came 

No message to poor Hagar, almost crazed 

With grief lest you should die. Ah ! you have been 

So cruel and so cold to me, my lord ; 

And now you send me forth with Ishmael, 

Not on a journey through a pleasant land, 

Upon a camel, as my mistress rides. 

With kisses and sweet words, and dates and wine, 

But cast me off, and sternly send me forth 

Into the wilderness with these poor gifts — 

A jug of water and — a loaf of bread — 

That sound was not a sob ; I only lost 

My breath and caught it hard again. Go back I 

Why do you follow me? I am a poor 

Bondswoman, but a woman still, and these 

Sad memories, so bitter and so sweet. 

Weigh heavily upon my breaking heart 

And make it hard, my lord — for me to go. 

" Your God commands it? " Tlien my gods, the gods 

Of Egypt, are more merciful than yours. 

Isis and good Osiris never gave 

Command like this, that breaks a woman's heart, 

To any prince in Egypt. Come with me 

And let us go and worship them, dear lord. 

Leave all your wealth to Sara. Sara loves 
The touch of costly linen and the scent 
Of precious Chaldean spices, and to bind 
Her brow with golden fillets, and perfume 
Her hair with ointment. Sara loves the sound 
Of many cattle lowing on the hills ; 
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And Sara loves the slow and stealthy tread 

Of many camels moving on the plains. 

Hagar loves you. Oh ! come with me, dear lord. 

Take but your staff and come with me. Your mouth 

Shall drink my share of water from this jug 

And eat my share of bread with Ishmael ; 

And from your lips I will refresh myself 

With love's sweet wine from tender kisses pressed. 

Ah ! come, dear lord. Oh ! come, my Abraht^n. 

Nay, do not bend your cold, stem brows on me 

So frowningly ; it was not Hagar' s voice 

That spoke those pleading words. 

Go back ! Go back ! 

And tell your God I hate Him, and I hate 

The cruel, craven heart that worships Him 

And dares not disobey. Ha ! I believe 

'Tis not your far-off, bloodless God you fear, 

But Sara. Coward ! Cease to follow me ! 

Go back to Sara. See ! she beckons now, 

Hagar loves not a coward. You do well 

To send me forth into the wilderness. 

Where hatred hath no weapon keen enough 

That, held within a woman's slender hand, 

Could stab a coward to the heart. I go I 

I go, my lord ; proud that I take with me 

Of all your countless herds by Hebron's brook, 

Of all your Canaan riches, naught but this — 

A jug of water and a loaf of bread. 

And now, by all of Egypt's gods, I swear 

If it were not for Ishmael's dear sake. 

My feet would tread upon this bitter bread. 

My hands would pour this water on the sands, 

And leave this jug as empty as my heart 

Is empty now of all the reverence 

And overflowing love it held for you. 

I go ! But I will teach my little Ishmael 

To hate liis father for his mother's sake. 
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His bow shall be the truest bow that flies 
Its arrows through the desert air ; his feet 
The fleetest on the desert's burning sands. 
Aye ! Hagar's son a desert prince shall be, 
Whose hand shall be against all other men ; 
And he shall rule a fierce and mighty tribe, 
Whose fiery hearts and supple limbs will scorn 
The chafing curb of bondage, like the fleet 
Wild horses of Arabia. 

I go ! But like this loaf that you have given me, 
So shall your bread taste bitter with my hate ; 
And like the water in this jug, my lord, 
So shall the sweetest water that you draw 
From Canaan's wells taste salty with my tears. 

Farewell! I go, but Egypt's mighty gods 

Will go with me, and my avengers be. 

And in whatever distant land your God, 

Your cruel God of Israel, is known. 

There, too, the wrongs that you have done this day 

To Hagar and your first-born, Ishmael, 

Shall waken and uncoil themselves, and hiss 

Like adders at the name of Abraham. 



"TOO MANY CHILLUN, PA?" 



IS us too many chillun, pa? Us don't count but eight. 
I heard you say to ma last night a wolf was at the gate. 
En you didn't know what to do, nor how to keep him out; 
That jes' one man can't fight a wolf with so many chillun 
about. 

En when you had gone to bed I thinked 'til T couldn't sleep. 
So I jes' slipt to the window-blind en took a teensy peep. 
The moon was shining jes' as bright, so I could see as plain. 
No big, lean wolf was waiting there to worry you again. 
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En then you told ma some more 'boat no money far dothefi, 
En life was fall of what yon said was a poor man's wants en' 

woes; 
But, pa, don't worry any more, I'll tell yon what I know; 
Ef us is too many chillun, pa, one of ns can go. 

You know Miss Brown what rides past here with them horses, 

black and fat. 
En nobody to sit by her 'cep'n' a dog, ngly at that? 
Well, as I corned from town to-day, a-bo^ng down the lane, 
She stopped the carriage, called me in, en then dioye on 

again« 

She asked if us didn't get tired, a- walking way to i€fw^ 
How many of us was at home, en if your wages was down, 
En if I had a nice sharp knife, en plenty of cake to eat, 
Or any better clothes at home, en why I was bare feet. 

En then she eaid her house was big, always jost as warm, 
En cake en good things wasting there, oat on her nice, fine 

farm. 
If I'd come to be her boy, she'd dress me up so fine, 
En let me straddle a pony white that would be all mine. 

I thought to-day, I tell you, pa, mebbe it would be beat 
To let me go en be her boy, en share some with the rest. 
Benny could ride my pony white, I'd fetch yon cake each 

day, 
Will could wear my bestest clothes, en — ^what is that you 

say? 

What ! I couldn't call you pa, nor play any more with Pete? 
She wouldn't let Will wear the clothes, nor you bring cake 

to eat? 
Whew ! I'm awful glad you spoke. Miss Brown most find 

another. 
I'll stay en help you fight that wolf, away from the chillnn 

en mother. 



• * • — • * 
• . • • • • • 
• • • • • 
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IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 



AUSTIN DOB80N. 

Hugh [on/urloicffh']. Helen [his cousin], 

HELEN. They have not come ! And ten is past, — 
Unless, by chance, my watch is fast. 
Aunt Mabel surely told us ''ten." 
Hugh. I doubt if she can do it, then. 

In fact, their train — 
Helen. . That is, — you knew. 

How could you be so treacherous, Hugh? 
Hugh. Nay, it is scarcely mine, the crime ; 

One can't account for railway-time! 

Where shall we sit? Not here, I vote, — 

At least, there's nothing here of note. 
Helen. Then here we'll stay, please. Once for all, 

I bar all artists — great and small I 

From now until we go in June 

I shall hear nothing but this tune : 

Whether I like Long's '' Vashti," or 

Like Leslie's " Naughty Kitty " more; 

With all that critics, right or wrong, 

Have said of Leslie and of Long. 

No. If you value my esteem, ^ 

I ^^S you'll take another theme ; 

Paint me some pictures, if you will, 

But spare me these, for good and ill. 
Hugh. " Paint you some pictures ! " Come, that's kind! 

You know I'm nearly color-blind. 
Helen. Paint, then, in words. You did before ; 

Scenes at — where was it? Dustypoor? 

You know. 
Hugh [with an inspiration]. I'll try. 
Helen. But mind their pretty, 

Not ' ' hog hunts. ' ' 
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Helen. 



Hugh 



Hugh. You shall be committee, 

And say if they are " out " or '' in.** 
Helen. I shall reject them all. Begin. 
Hugh. Here is the first : An antique hall 

(Like Chanticlere) with paneled wall. 

A boy or rather lad. A girl, 

Laughing with all her rows of pearl 

Before a portrait in a ruff. 

He, meanwhile, watches — 

That's enough, 

It wants '''V^'W^," ''&W(?," ''breadth," "design," — 

Besides, it's English. I decline. 

This is the next. 'Tis finer far : 

A foaming torrent (say Braemar) ; 

A pony, grazing by a boulder. 

Then the same pair, a little older. 

Left by some lucky chance together. 

He begs her for a sprig of heather — 

'' Which she accords with smile seraphic." ^ 

I know it, — it was in the Graphic, 

Declined. 

Once more, and I forego 

All hopes of hanging, high or low : 

Behold the hero of the scene, 

In bungalow and palanquin — 
Helen. What ! all at once ! But that's absurd, 

Unless he's Sir Boyle Roche's bird! 
Hugh. Permit me. 'Tis a panorama. 

In which the person of the drama. 

Mid Orientals dusk and tawny. 

Mid warriors drinking brandy pawnee. 

Mid scorpions, dowagers, and griffins, 

In morning rides, at noon -day tiffins, 

In every kind of place and weather. 

Is solaced by a sprig of heather. [More seriotody.'] 

He puts that faded scrap before 

The ''rajah" or the "Kohinoor." 



Helen. 



Hugh. 
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He would not barter it for all 

Benares, or the Taj-Mahal. 

It guides, directs his every act, 

And word, and thought — in short — in fact — 

I mean — [Ojpenmg his Zochet.^ 

Look, Helen, that's the heather! 
(Too late I Here come both aunts together.) 
Selen. What heather, sir? \^After apaicse.l 

And why ''too late?" 
Aunt Dora, how you've made us wait! 
Don't you agree that it's a pity 
Portraits are hung by the committee? 



CRIPPLED JOE. 



BOSE HABTWIOK THORPE. 

YES, lady, that one strip of blue 
Is all I've seen of God's great sky. 
Somteimes the round-faced moon looks through 

And smiles and nods, and hurries by. 
Beyond the window is a place 

Where, once a day, the sun looks down. 
I reach my hand across the space,- - 

See how his lips have kissed it brown ! 
The dear warm sun, he comes to me, 

To fill my little world with light ! 
How glorious the hills must be. 

Since my one corner is so bright. 

This is my flower. I've never seen 
The meadows gay with golden bloom, 

But just this little spot of green 

Brings meadow gladness to my room. 

Ben brings me treasures ev'ry day : 
Those pretty pictures on tlie wall, 
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This broken vase, that bit of clay, — 
I can't begin to tell you all. 

I see the big world through his eyes — 
Such beautiful and wondrous things; 

He's like a book, so good and wise, 
He's like an angel when he sings. 

Enough to eat? Yes, lady, we 

Have such good suppers ev'ry night 
When Ben comes Iiome, but sometimes he 

Don't seem to have much appetite. 
'Most always there's an orange peel 

For dessert, or an apple core ; 
Sometimes a whole one, round and real. 

What could a fellow ask for more? 

I'm happy, for God bids me stay 

Right here with Ben. It's better so, 
For I have all I need each day. 

And know all that God gives to know. 
My sky might never seem so blue. 

My blossom never seem so sweet. 
If once I saw the grander view. 

Or meadow blossoms kissed my feet. 
If once I ran like other boys 

My crippled feet would taunt me then. 
I do not care for outdoor joys, 

It is enough that I have Ben. 

You say that you've adopted Ben-— 

He's such a grand, good boy — and he 
Sent you up here to find our den ! 

And me, too — ^you've adopted me? 
And there are whole skies full of blue 

For us, and meadow blossoms sweet ; 
Whole oranges and apples, too, 

And some great man will cure my feet I 
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I've watched for angels to come through 

My window, like the soft- winged air ; 
I've kept it wide for them^ but you 

Came up the creaking, dusty stair. 
I've thought of heaven until it seemed 

I almost understood its worth. 
But I have never thought, nor dreamed, 

That God would send it down to earth. 



THE BUTTERFLY'S BALL 



MRS. HENRY ROSCOE. 



' ^ /^"^ OME, take up your hats, and away let us haste 
V^ To the butterfly's ball and the grasshopper's feast. 
The trumpeter gad-fly has summoned the crew, 
And the revels are now only waiting for yoai" 

So said little Robert, and pacing along. 
His merry companions came forth- in a throng; 
And on the smooth grass by the side of a wood. 
Beneath a broad oak that for ages had stood, 

Saw the children of earth, and the tenants of air. 
For an evening's amusement together repair; 
And there came the beetle, so blind and so black. 
Who carried the emmet, his friend, on his back. 

iVid there was the gnat, and the dragon-fly, too. 
With all their relations, green, orange, and blue ; 
And there came the moth, with his plumage of down. 
And the hornet in jacket of yellow and brown ; 

Who with him the wasp, his companion, did bring. 
But they promised that evening to lay by their sting;" 
And the sly little dormouse crept out of his hole 
And brought to the feast his blind brother, the mole. 
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And the snail, with his horns peeping oat of his shell. 
Came from a great distance the length of an elL 
A mushroom their table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leaf, which a table-cloth made. 

The viands were various, to each of their taste, 
And the bee brought her honey to crown the repast. 
Then close on his haunches, so solemn and wise, 
The frog from a corner looked up to the skies. 

And the squirrel, well pleased such diversions to see, 
Mounted high overhead and looked down from a tree. 
Then out came the spider, with finger so fine, 
To show his dexterity on the tight line. 

From one branch to another his cobwebs he slang, 
Then quick as an arrow he darted along ; 
But, just in the middle — oh ! shocking to tell — 
From his rope, in an instant, poor harlequin fell. 

Yet he touched not the ground, but with talons outspread, 
Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 
Then the grasshopper came with a jerk and a spring, 
Very long was his leg, though but short was his wing; 

He took but three leaps and was soon out of sight, 
Then chirped his own praises the rest of the night. 
With steps so majestic the snail did advance. 
And promised the gazers a minuet dance. 

But they all laughed so loud that he pulled in his head, 
And went in his own little chamber to bed. 
Then, as evening gave way to the shadows of night, 
The watchman, the glow-worm, came out with a light. 

''Then home let us hasten, while yet we can see, 
For no watchman is waiting for j'ou and for me," 
So said little Robert, and pacing along, 
His merry companions returned in a throng. 
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A CHARIOT-RACE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 



EDGAR SALTU8. 



[By permission of the author.] 

* 'T^HEEE to one on Scarlet ! ' ' 

JL Throughout the brand-new circus were the eager- 
ess, ' gesticulations, shouts, and murmurs of an impatient 
irong. On a ledge above the entrance, stood a man, a strip of 
Ik extended in his finger-tips. Beneath, on either side, were 
ates. About him were series of ascending tiers, close- packed, 
id brilliant with multi-colored robes and parasols. The sand 
f the track was very white. Where the sunlight fell, it had 
le glitter of broken glass. In the centre was a low wall. At 
le end were pillars and seven great balls of wood, at the 
:her seven dolphins, their tails in the air. The uproar 
lounted in unequal vibrations and stirred the pulse. The air 
as heavy with odors, with the emanations of the crowd, the 
oy of myrrh. Through the exits whiflEs of garlic filtered 
•om the kitchens below, and with them, from the exterior 
pcades, came the beat of timbrels, the click of castanets. 

*' They are off!" 

The strip of silk had fluttered and fallen, the gates flew 
pen, there was a rumble of wheels, a whirlwind of sand, a 
ell that deafened, and four tornadoes burst upon the track. 

They were shell-shaped, and before each, six horses tore 
breast. Between tte horses' ears were swaying feathers, 
'heir manes had been dyed clear pink, their forelocks puffed, 
ad as the horses bounded, the drivers, standing upright, had 
le skill to drive but not the strength to curb. The reins 
»ere tied about their waists, and everything they wore — 
waistcoat, short skirt, and ribbons — was of one color, scarlet, 
ellow, emerald, or blue; and this color, repeated on the car 
nd the harness, distinguished them from those with whom 
ley raced. 
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Already the •^^ Aad circled the hippodrome four times. 
There were but three more rounds, and Scarlet, who in the 
beginning had trailed applause behind him as a torch trails 
smoke, now lagged a little to the rear. The green was lead- 
ing, but its leadership did not seem to please. It was cnrsed 
at and abused, and threatened with naked fist; yet when, for 
the sixth time, it turned the terminal pillar, a Bhoat that held 
the thunder of Atlas leaped abroad. Where the yellow car, 
pursued by the blue, had been was now a mass of sickening 
agitation — twelve fallen horses kicking one another into pulp, 
the drivers already brained. Down upon that barrier of blood 
and death swept the scarlet car. In a second it veered and 
passed, but in that second a flash of steel had cut the rdns, 
and as the car swung round the driver was tossed to the track. 
What befell him there no one cared. The car itself, nngoided, 
continued vertiginously on its course. If it had la^^ed before, 
there was no lagging now. The hoofs that beat upon the ring 
plunged with it through the din down upon Emerald, ana 
iw^yond to the goal. 



BARBARA BLUE. 



ALICE GARY. 



[By pennlssion of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, A Co.] 

THERE was an old woman named Barbara Blue, 
But not the old woman who lived in a shoe 
And didn't know what with her children to do. 

For she that I tell of lived all alone, 

A miserly creature as ever was known ; 

And had never a chick nor a child of her own. 

She kept very still, some said she was meek ; 
Others said she was only too stingy to speak ; 
That -her little dog fed on one bone for a week. 
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She made apple-pies, and she made them so tart 

That the mouths of the children who ate them would smart ; 

And these she went peddling about in a cart. 

One day, on her travels, she happened to meet 

A farmer who said he had apples so sweet 

That aU the town's-people would have them to eat. 

*' And how do you sell them? " says Barbara Blue. 

" Why, if you want only a bushel or two," 

Says the farmer, '' I don't mind to give them to you," 

"What! give me a bushel?" cries Barbara Blue, 

'' A bushel of apples, and sweet apples, too!" 

''Be sure," says the farmer, ''be sure, ma'am, I do." 

And then he said if she would give him a tart 

(She had a great basketful there in her cart). 

He would show her the orchard, and then they would part 

So she picked out a little one, burnt at the top. 
And held it a moment, and then let it drop. 
And then said she hadn't a moment to stop. 
And drove her old horse away, hippity hop I 

One night when the air was all blind with the snow. 

Dame Barbara, driving so soft and so slow 

That the farmer her whereabouts never would know, 

Went after the apples, and avarice grew 

When she saw their red coats, till, before she was through, 

She took twenty bushels instead of the two ! 

She filled the cart full and she heaped it a-top. 
And if just an apple fell off she would stop. 
And then drive ahead again, hippity hop. 

Her horse now would stumble and now he would fall, 
And where the high river-bank sloped like a wall. 
Sheer down, they went over it, apples and all. 



METHODS AND TEXT- BOOKS. 

(All in Cloth Bindiiic UnleM OtkM^riM Stated.) 



Oratory — Elocution — ^Voke - Culture — ^Singing— Ddsaite ^jslx 

Culture — Recitations — ^Entertainmentsi. 



Art of Breathing:. Net $1.50. SinRinR 

Method. Illustrated. Leo Kofler. A book 
pre-eininentl)r for singers; thorougfa, con- 
cise, abounding in exercises with directions, 
telling what to do and what not to do; 
positions illustrated by cuts; numerous 
music illustrations, and complete vowel and 
consonantal tables arranged for practice, 
with minute and clear explanations of right 
formation of every letter. 2^^ pages. 

Artistic Worlc. 75c. Physical culture. Ar- 
tistic Drills. Illustrated. H. S. Anderson. 
63 half-tone and i8 line cuts illustrating, 
with minute directions for giving. Silver 
Wand Drill, Single and Double Ring Drill, 
Barbell Drill, Hoop Drill, Bell and Wand 
Drill, Rataplan Drill, Pole Drill, Salutes, 
Fancy Steps, Fancy Marches — all suitable 
for physical exercises or public exhibition. 
Book used and work done at Yale Univer- 
sity Gymnasium and Chautauqua School of 
Physical Education. 

Authors of tlie Nineteenth Century. 
$3.5o for 12 authors; single au- 

thory 35c. Stanley Schell. In back num- 
bers of "Werner's Magazine." In getting 
magazines you get much other valuable ma- 
terial. Exhaustive analytic and critical 
studies of American, English, French, Ger- 
man, Norwegian and Russian authors, con- 
sisting of brief study of literature of Amer- 
ica, Prance, Scandinavia, Russia j rank and 
place of authors; analytic and critical study 
of their writings, indicating order they 
should be studied; synopses; criticisms of 
separate works, suggested selections for 
reading and study; biographical sketches; 
criticisms by noted writers of authors^ and 
their works; epigrams and quotations; illus- 
trations. Stuaics are free of single personal 
opinion, arc suitable for schools, clubs, so- 
cieties, colleges and individual culture. 
Authors considered: Holmes, Irving, Cooper, 
I»oe, Bryant (American) ; Kipling, Ruskin 
(English); Ibsen (Norwegian); BalzaCj 
Hugo (French); Goethe (German); Tolstoi 
(Russian). 

Banks's Recitations with Lesson- 

Tallcs. $1.25. E. D. Banks. Excel- 
lent opportunities for ])oses, bird-tones and 
other vocal eflfects. Pui)il is taught in 
plain words essential points of selection he 
IS learning. Thirty-five selections with les- 
sons, every one being a practical lesson 
in elocution, reciting and impersonating. 
Many of the selections have won prizes. 
There are 19 other selections particularly 
suitable for encores. 



Defective Speech and Deafness. 

L. E. Warren. Book discnsacs a snb; 
much moment to those afllicted or wb 
care of defective hearing or defecthre 
ing persons. 

Delsarte Recitation Book. $ 

School and Platform Book. Chokx 
lections for study or redtsl purpose 
cuts of Greek statues, adapted to 
pose drill or entertainment. Analyst 
elocution lessons acoordinff to D 
System. On every page is ^Igrun b 
sarte himself or a Delsartian, illtis 
some Delsarte prmciple. Medallioi 
trait of Delsarte, embossed on cover, 
piece written, translated, arrange 
adapted especially for this book. 
mimeSj plays, monologues, drills, c 
recitations, pieces introducing singh 
all-round book containing sometmo 
every one, young or old, ror all styles 
simple child to most dramatic seU 
Biographical sketch of Delsarte by 
MacKaye. 480 pages. 

Delsarte System of Expression. 

Method. Illustrated. Genevieve St 
Presents the Delsarte System Americ 
up to date. A book fpr everybody 
ested in personal expression — for si 
teacher, singer, speaker, preacher, 1 

Eainter and sculptor. Its 500 page 
>elsarte's address before Paris Phuo' 
Societv; Delsarte System arranged 
sons for class or individual use; theo 
practice of Delsarte System, pant 
physical culture, esthetic culture, and 
posing; 32 full-page illustrations of 
Greek statues. 

Delsarte System UteratOfe. $ 

40 ilasazlnes. These 40 numi 
"Werner's Magazine" contain nearly 
thing written on the Delsarte Syaii 
many years. Material is of value to 
terested in physical culture and d 
expression. Sketches and portrait 
getting these magazines you get mucl 
valuable material. 

Delsarte System of Oratory. 

Method. Philosophical. Exhaustivt 
sition of science and art of es^ 
1 aught by Francois Delsarte, .combii 
one volume all of Delsarte's writin 
teachings and writings of TAbber 
mosne, Mme. Arnaud, and others 

{mpils; also full report of lectup 
essons given in America, by D« 
daughter, Mme. Geraldy. Numerous 
diagrams, also "Chart of the Angel 
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■ Man," printed in colors. Bio- 
sketches, personal anecdotes, etc 

» 

I and Functions. $1. Anat- 

^siology. J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D. 
illustrations. Considers the dia- 
hat great muscle or group of 
hat play so important a part in 
r, vocal, and digestive functions — • 
Dus standpoints — anatomical, phys- 
and hygienic. Book valuable to 
, professional voice-users, and 

and Action. Net, 75c. 

Illustrated. F. Townsend South- 
)ok gives up-to-date method of 
expression — of training body and 
express whatever thoughts are 
e person to express. No book 
is in conciseness, comprehensive- 
jctness — in being the representa- 
le "new elocution," in contradis- 
;o the old, artificial, superficial, 
1 elocution. Intended as text 
is divided into drill lessons with 
iing practice or illustrative lessons, 
in itself and makes another book 
ry. Lessons are in sequential 
; furnish a true evolution of ex- 
Lowest price elocutionary text- 
he market. We will give a copy 
tion and Action" in exchange for 
y of any other elocutionary text- 
t our own publication), new or 
id, provided the book is not 
or defaced. Send your books at 
aid and write us, and we will send 
1 and Action" in return, prepaid. 

iry Studies. 60c. cloth; 

)er. Anna Randall-Diehl. Prac- 
ions in elocution, interpretative 
nd platform work; excellent selec- 
i full business, analyses, questions 
ers for class work. 

if Wit and Humor. 75c. 

ner Wit. Robert Waters. The 
as put together many witticisms 
:s of humor by delightful geniuses 
vorld. The pages twinkle ^ with 
ad repartee. Humor and wit are 
ited. Book treats of American 
fit and humor of different races; 

queens, ambassadors, diplomatists; 
it; Scotch wit; English and Irish 

by politicians, lawyers, orators, 
uthors, women, physicians; wit and 
f children; after-dinner speaking, 
good for digestion and affording 
mic. 

and Pantomimic Action. 

Method. Illustrated. F. A. F. 
Method of physical training ac- 
o Delsarte System, running whole 
: expression and pantomime, with 
energizing, spiral, and serpentine 
; also exercises for harmonic poise. 



inflection, gesture; studies in expression 
for face and body; supplemented by fully 
described and beautifully illustrated recita- 
tions and pantomimes of "Sister Helen," 
"The Famine," "Story of a Faithful Soul," 
and the song in the Cathedral Scene in 
"Faust," with music. These descriptions 
and illustrations are practical lessons in 
expression. 

Graded Physical Exercises. Net, $1. 

Class- Book for Schools. Illustrated. B. L. 
Colburn. Designed for schools; arranged 
and graded for eighty ^ears* work. Illus- 
trated by over i so positions and poses. Ex- 
ercises are arranged in eight groups, one 
for each year in graded schools. Each 
group consists of ten lessons; one for every 
four weeks. There are also lessons in 
Marching and Tactics, Games, Action 
Poems; also illustrated Minute Plays. The 
games are suitable for home, parties, street, 
school or kindergarten; action poems and 
minute plays are just what teacher needs to 
get easy and quick relief for tired pupils. 
This system has been tested for years in 
New York and Massachusetts schools. 

Gymnastics of the Voice. $1.25. Song 

and Speech Method. Illustrated. Oskar 
Guttmann. Self-instructor ^ in training and 
use of singing and speakinfi[ voice, and a 
system of correct breathing m singing and 
speaking. Also Guttmann's Method for the 
Cure of Stammering. A standard work 
that has stood the test of practical experi- 
ence and recent scientific advancement. By 
its teachings men and women have won 
distinction and prolonged their careers in 
pulpit, on stage, at bar, and on rostrum. 

Harmonic Gymnastics and Panto- 
mimic Expression. $2. Method. Steele 
A^ckaye*s method of teaching Delsarte 
System as reported by Marion Lowell. 
Book is most elaborate series of exercises 
for training body for all forms of emotional 
expression. Whoever speaks, sings or acts 
in a professional way; whoever wishes to 
reach highest degree of esthetic physical 
culture, either for healthy or for art pur- 
poses, whoever would train body to mani- 
fest in the most perfect manner whatever 
it is capable of expressing, whether in pub- 
lic or in private life, needs this book. 
Many chapters treat wholly of pantomime, 
giving general principles, analysis of co- 
operative action, value of pantomime. 

Helen Potter's Impersonations. 60c. 

cloth; 35c. paper, studies. Known 
as "Werner's Readings and Recitations No. 
27." Studies of celeorated persons and of 
pieces, analyzed by Helen Potter, the great 
impersonator, with complete directions as 
regards costume, voice and gesture. Neil- 
son's Juliet. Modjeska's Ophelia, Cushman's 
Meg Merrilles, Booth's Hamlet, Barrett's 
Cassius, Salvini's Othello, Ristori's Queen 
Elizabeth, Ellen Terry's Portia, are some of 
the masterpieces included. 
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-Elocution — ^Voice - Culture — ^Singing— Ddsaite Sjrite 
Physical Culture — Recitations — Entertainments. 



Art of Breathins;. Net $1.50. SinRinK 

Method. Illustrated. Leo Kofler. A book 
pre-eminently for singers; thorough, con- 
cise, abounding in exercises with directions, 
telling what to do and what not to do; 
positions illustrated by cuts; numerous 
music illustrations, and complete vowel and 
consonantal tables arranged for practice, 
with minute and clear explanations of right 
formation of every letter. 2^^ pages. 

Artistic Worlc. 75c. Physical culture. Ar- 
tistic Drills. Illustrated. H. S. Anderson. 
63 half-tone and i8 line cuts illustrating, 
with minute directions for giving. Silver 
Wand Drill, Single and Double Ring Drill, 
Barbell Drill, Hoop Drill, Bell and Wand 
Drill, Rataplan Drill, Pole Drill, Salutes, 
Fancy Steps, Fancy Marches — all suitable 
for physical exercises or public exhibition. 
Book used and work done at Yale Univer- 
sity Gymnasium and Chautauqua School of 
Physical Education. 

Authors of the Nineteenth Century. 
$3.5o for 12 authors; slns^le au- 

thort 35c* Stanley Schell. In back num- 
bers of "Werner's Magazine." In getting 
magazines you get much other valuable ma- 
terial. Exhaustive analytic and critical 
studies of American, English, French, Ger- 
man, Norwegian and Russian authors, con- 
sisting of brief study of literature of Amer- 
ica, France, Scandinavia, Russia; rank and 
place of authors; analytic and critical study 
of their writings, indicating order they 
should be studied; synopses; criticisms of 
separate works, suggested selections for 
reading and study; biographical sketches: 
criticisms by noted writers of authors^ and 
their works; epigrams and quotations; illus- 
trations. Studies are free of single personal 
opinion, are suitable for schools, clubs, so- 
cieties, colleges and individual culture. 
Authors considered: Holmes, Irving, Cooper, 
Poe, Bryant (American) ; Kipling, Ruskin 
(English); Ibsen (Norwegian); BalzaCj 
Hugo (French); Goethe (German); Tolstoi 
(Russian). 

Banks's Recitations with Lesson- 
Talks. $1.25. E. D. Banks. Excel- 
lent opportunities for poses, bird-tones and 
other vocal effects. Pupil is taught in 
plain words essential points of selection he 
IS learning. Thirty-five selections with les- 
sons, every one being a practical lesson 
in elocution, reciting and impersonating. 
Many of the selections have won prizes. 
There are 19 other selections particularly 
suitable for encores. 



Defective Speech and Deafness. 

L. £. Warren. Book discusses a subj 
much moment to those afflicted or whc 
care of defective hearing or defective 

ing persons. 

Delsarte Recitation Book. $ 

School and Platform Book. Choice 
lections for study or redt^ purpose 
cuts of Greek statues, adapted to ! 
pose drill or entertainment. Analyse 
elocution lessons according to D< 
System. On every page is ^igram b; 
sarte himself or a Delsartian, Ulusl 
some Delsarte principle. Medallion 
trait of Delsarte, emlx^sed on cover, 
piece written, translated, arrangei 
adapted especially for this book, 
mimes, plays, monologues, drills, n 
recitations, pieces introducing singix 
all-round book containing somethm 
every one, young or old, for all styles 
simple child to most dramatic sel6 
Biographical sketch of Delsarte by 
MacKaye. 480 pages. 

Delsarte System of Expression. 

Method. Illustrated. Cjcnevieve Sti 
Presents the Delsarte System Americ 
up to date. A book for everybody 
ested in personal expression — for s< 
teacher, singer, speaker, preacher, 1 
painter and sculptor. Its 500 page 
Delsarte's address before Paris Philol 
Society; Delsarte^ System arranged : 
sons tor class or individual use; theo; 
practice of Delsarte System, panti 
physical culture, esthetic culture, and 
posing; 32 full-page illustrations of : 
Greek statues. 

Delsarte Systom Ltteratore. $ 

40 riaSazlneS. These 40 nnmt 
"Werner's Magazine" contain nearly 
thing written on the Delsarte Sy^ 
many years. Material is of value to 
terested in physical culture and di 
expression. Sketches and portrait 
getting these magazines you get mud 
valuable material. 

Delsarte System of Oratory. 

Method. Philosophical. £xhaustiv« 
sition of science and art of ex|i 
f aught by Francois Delsarte, .combii 
one volume all of Delsarte's writin 
teachings and writings of I'Abbtf 
mosne, Mme. Arnaud, and others 
pupils; also full report of lectun 
lessons given in America, by De 
daughter, Mme. Geraldy. Numerous 
diagrams, also "Chart of the Angel 
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Man," printed in colors. Bio- 
ketches, personal anecdotes, etc 

and Functions. $1. Anat- 

jiology. J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D. 
lustrations. Considers the dia- 
tat great muscle or group of 
at play so important a part in 
vocal, and digestive functions — 
us standpoints — anatomical, phys- 
ind hygienic. Book valuable to 
professional voice-users, and 

and Action. Net, 75 c. 

[llustrated. F. Townsend South- 
Dk gives up-to-date method of 
jcpression — of training body and 
express whatever thoughts are 
person to express. No book 
5 in conciseness, comprehensive- 
:tness — in being the representa- 
» "new elocution," in contradis- 
) the old, artificial, superficial, 
elocution.^ Intended as text 
is divided into drill lessons with 
ing practice or illustrative lessons, 
n itself and makes another book 
f. Lessons are in sequential 

furnish a true evolution of ex- 
Lowest price elocutionary text- 
e market. We will give a copy 
ion and Action" in exchange for 
of any other elocutionary text- 

our own publication), new or 
i, provided the book is not 
5r defaced. Send your books at 
Id and write us, and we will send 

and Action" in return, prepaid. 

-y Studies. 60c. clotli; 

tr, Anna Randall-Diehl. Prac- 
ins in elocution, interpretative 
d platform work; excellent selec- 
full business, analyses, questions 
rs for class work. 

f Wit and Humor. 75c. 

er Wit. Robert Waters. The 
3 put together many witticisms 

of humor by delightful geniuses 
orld. The pages twinkle with 
d repartee. Humor and wit are 
:ed. Book treats of American 
t and humor of different races; 
queens, ambassadors, diplomatists; 
t; Scotch wit; English and Irish 
by politicians, lawyers, orators, 
thors, women, physicians; wit and 

children; after-dinner speaking, 
ood for digestion and affording 
lie. 

md Pantomimic Action. 

Method. Illustrated. F. A. F. 
•lethod of physical training ac- 
I Delsarte System, running whole 

expression and pantomime, with 
energizing, spiral, and serpentine 
also exercises for harmonic poise. 



inflection, gesture; studies in expression 
for face and body; supplemented by fully 
described and beautifully illustrated recita- 
tions and pantomimes of "Sister Helen," 
"The Famine," "Story of a Faithful Soul," 
and the song in the Cathedral Scene in 
"Faust," with music. These descriptions 
and illustrations are practical lessons in 
expression. 

Graded Pliysical Exercises. Net, $1. 

Class-Book for Schools. Illustrated. B. L. 
Colburn. Designed for schools; arranged 
and graded for eight gears' work. Illus- 
trated by over 150 positions and poses. Ex- 
ercises are arranged in eight groups, one 
for each year in graded schools. Each 
group consists of ten lessons; one for every 
four weeks. There are also lessons ^ in 
Marching and Tactics, ^ Games, Action 
Poems; also illustrated Minute Plays. The 
games are suitable for home, parties, street, 
school or kindergarten; action poems and 
minute plays are just what teacher needs to 
get easy and quick relief for tired pupils. 
This system has been tested for years in 
New York and Massachusetts schools. 

Gymnastics of tlie Voice. $1.25. Song 

and Speech Method. Illustrated. Oskar 
Guttmann. Self-instructor in training and 
use of singing and speakinj^ voice, and a 
system of correct breathing in singing and 
speaking. Also Guttmann's Method for the 
Cure of Stammering. A standard work 
that has stood the test of practical experi- 
ence and recent scientific advancement. By 
its teachings men and women have won 
distinction and prolonged their careers in 
pulpit, on stage, at bar, and on rostrum. 

Harmonic Gymnastics and Panto- 
mimic Expression. $2. Method. Steele 
M^ckaye's method of teaching Delsarte 
System as reported by Marion Lowell. 
Book is most elaborate series of exercises 
for training body for all forms of emotional 
expression. Whoever speaks, sings or acts 
in a professional way; whoever wishes^ to 
reach highest degree of esthetic physical 
culture, either for healthy or for art pur- 
poses, whoever would train body to mani- 
fest in the most perfect manner whatever 
it is capable of expressing, whether in pub- 
lic or in private life, needs this book. 
Many chapters treat wholly of pantomime, 
giving general principles, analysis of co- 
operative action, value of pantomime. 

Helen Potter's Impersonations. 60c. 

clotli; 35c. paper, studies. Known 
as "Werner's Readings and Recitations No. 
27." Studies of celeorated persons and of 
pieces, analyzed by Helen Potter, the great 
impersonator, with complete directions as 
regards costume, voice and gesture. Neil- 
son's Juliet. Modjeska's Ophelia, Cushman's 
Meg Merrilles, Booth's Hamlet, Barrett's 
Cassius, Salvini's Othello, Ristori's Queen 
Elizabeth, Ellen Terry's Portia, are some of 
the masterpieces included. 
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Hysiene of the Vocal Otzan%. $1.25. 

Vocal Science and Hyeiene. Illustrated. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie. A scientific book in 
popular language necessary to physician, 
singer, speaker, and all who wish to have 
an authoritative and practical work on vocal 
hygiene. 

Physical Training:, Genevieve Steb- 

bins's System of. $1. Method. Gen- 
evieve Stebbins. Complete system of physi- 
cal training for schools, giving 2^ series 
of progressive exercises graded into 27 
weeks* school work, and forming a gym- 
nastic system along esthetic lines. Book 
contains also essay, **The Relation of 
Phvsical Culture to Expression," and famous 
esthetic drills for public use: "Extern 
Temple Drill," "Energizing Dramatic Drill," 
"Minuet Fan Drill." "An Aesthetic Drill," 
"The Athenian Drill" (The Victory). "The 
Spanish Drill" (The Carmen), "The 
Roman Drill" (The Amazon), "The English 
Drill" (The May or Shepherdess), and 
"The Greek Drill" (The Nymphs). Also 
a special set of exercises for home daily 
use. 

Players of a Century. Net, $2. While 

nominallv a history of the Albany stage, 
this book is history of stage in America 
from 1745 to 1880. Nearly all famous ijlay- 
ers receive mention, with interesting inci- 
dents, anecdotes, criticisms. Index of sev- 
eral hundred names makes book valuable 
for reference. Edition limited. 

Robert H. Hatch's Recitals. 30c. 

Platform Recitals. Every selection has been 
found useful on platform. Many of them 
have made hits. Paper binding. 

Science and Singing. 40c. Popular lec- 
ture. Lennox Browne, ^ M.D. Necessity 
for scientific knowledge, influence of eye to 
aid the car, advantage of laryngoscopic 
observation, mechanical aspect of breathing, 
effect of poisonous air on voice, supposed 
vocal supremacy of Italy, Italian as lan- 
g^uage of sonpf, uselessness of artificial voice- 
mixtures, science in relation to ^ tone-pro- 
duction, the registers, early education of the 
voice. Paper binding. 

Shakespeare Material. $2.50 for 20 

Magazines. Material is in "Werner's 
Magazine," and is most valuable for study- 
ing Shakespeare, for individual, school or 
club use. Helpful in preparation of essays 
and papers. Descriptive catalogue sent on 
application. 

Society Gymnastics. $1. Physical Cul- 
ture. Method. Genevieve Stebbins. System 
of gymnastics, requiring neither gymnastic 
apparatus nor change of dress, oased on 
Delsarte*s philosophy of expression. Other 
systems develop action in straight lines, lead- 
ing to awkwardness; this system develops 
action in lines of changing curves, leading 
to grace and ease of movement. Specially 



adapted to classwoiic; divided mts 
with questions and amswera. 

Solo Singer's Vade-Mecmn 

Song. Method. Sinclair Dunn. T 
in one — "Solo Singer's Vade-lfec 
"Solo Singer." ^cerclses, both 
and tonic 8ol-€a notation, are of f 
vice in produdng^ strenraiening^ a 
vating voice. Hintfl. "What to 
"What to avoid;" lists of songs, ba 
sopranos, altos, tenors, bariton 
basses; also for duets, trios and 
illustrations showing position of 
woman, and of man and woman bei 
ence; hints and lunescriptions fo 
care of the voice. Paper binding. 

Speaking Voice. 75c Speech i 

MethooT Illustrated. Mr& Emil 
Concise, comprehensive method foi 
of breathing, voice and ^ speech i 
Numerous music illustrations and 
cuts illustrating exercises. 

Speech-Hesitation. $1. Suggesi 

£. J. £. Thorpe. Consideration o 
disturbances, particularly stamme: 
stuttering. Author connects tfai 
central disturbance, which mair 
pression in inability to walk or in 
talk. Subject is treated from stan 
teacher and experimenter. 

Stage Histoiy of Hamlet. 

H. P. Phelps. Part L is account c 
Hamlets, from Richard Burbage i 
Booth, including Betterton, Gari 
mund and Charles Kean, John am 
Kemble. Macready, the elder Bo 
rest, Fechter, Salvini, Rossi. Ir 
Wilson Barrett, besides incidenta 
others. Part II. takes up the pi 
after scene, and by quotations si 
different actors have treated same 

Stammering and Stutt^ing 
ture. $5 for 40 Ma] 

These 40 numbers of "Werner's 1 
contain over 100 article* treating < 
forms of vocal defects, by greate 
specialists, from all standpoints — ^tl 
practical, historical, biographical 
practical methods and hinta wherel 
sufferers may be cured. Nowher 
the world can this literature be o 

Washington Celebrations. 60< 

35c. paper, illustrated. S. Sd 
lection of pieces giving origin of 
ton's birthday; themes and texts 
ate to birthday; prose and verse 
about him from birth to death; 
should be honored, etc. Portrait 
tions picture important events in 

Werner's Boole of Monologue 
cloth; 35c. paper. Known 

"Werner's Readings and Rccita 
32." Contains 31 monologues for 
23 monologues for women^ of a) 
comic, humorous, romantic, trs 
matic, dialect, encores. 
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I Readings and Recitations.lB Werner's Selections With Elocution 



paper, 3Sc. 

dole for supplemir- 
r pUtfonn work. 



"Capior Ca 

IIU, i_upc a vuuL'tshLp," "Dog 

"Higher Cullure in Dixie 
InterprMation," "Taftar." "Juli 
ct I. Sc. .; "Ring Ric6a« 
Kitly Clive," '^Legend of Orgi 



-All-Round Reci 



Jaupliter." 
E Fables," 



—World Classics. 
—All-Round Recitations. 
—All-Round (many Rat 
—All Round Recitations 
—All-Round Recitations 
-All-Round Recitations 
—For Children of Pr; 

(Illustrations). 
— Temperance Pieces, 
— Dramatic. 
—Humorous. 
-Dialect Pieces. 



as 



icher. Chaptera dis- 

js, 'Tower of Imaf[; 

I," "Long Lite o£ 



—All-Round Recita 
—Alt- Round Recita 
— AIl-Rou 



-'■&"„• 



i and Sfaakespeirian 



— Platform Pieces. 

— Elocutionary Studies. 
—Hallowe'en Festivilies. 

-Favorite Selections and Platform 

—Cuttings from Novels, Stories, 



TOlStOL Leo. 3SC. EihaustiTC 
and critical study of Tolatoi and ' 
Valuable contribution to the under 
of this remarkable man and to the J 
Russian literature; Russian nation; 

I^Tolsioi; his rank and place; gen< 
Epeeffie principlea of his philosophy; ' 
of art; analytic study of his wi-'- 



[raphy — the i 



M?^' o*^"^ 



'■'lohaWe I 
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/Esthetic Drill. 30c. in ''Genevieve Steb- 
bins's Drills." Contains "Hying Series," 
"Half-Serpentine Series," "Serpentine Arm 
Series," "Spiral Series." Same book con- 
tains three other drills. 

Amazon Drill. 35c. 25 min. 12f or m. 
Javelins used. May be used as "Shep- 
herdess Drill," for girls; or for boys as 
"Battle Axe," "Sword," "Spear," ''Jave- 
lin," "Bayonet," "Musket," "Cane," "Oar," 
drill. WMjan99. 17 tableaux; 2 group 
photographs. 

America Drill. aSC in "Fete of the Na- 
tions." Any number m and 16f. Patriotic 
drill with music of "Yankee Doodle," 
"Star- Spangled Banner," etc 

American Flag Drill. 35c. 15 min. 24 

persons with captain. S. Schell. Costumes 
with American colors. Tableaux: "The 
Arch," "Six Point Star," "Spirals," 
"American Flag." Closes with song "Bat- 
tle Cry of Freedom." WMaplOl. 

American Flag March. 35c. 10 min. 

Any number. S. Schell. Patriotic drill 
and salute. Introduces singing of "Nobly 
Our Flag Flutters O'er Us To-day" and 
"Red, White and Blue." WMmay99. 

Artistic Work. 75c. H. S. Anderson. 
Book contains "Barbell Drill," "Dumbbell 
and Wand Drill," "Fancy Marches," 
"Fancy Steps," "Hoop Drill," "Pole 
DriU,"^ "Rataplan Drill," "Ring Drill," 
"Silver Wand Drill." 63 photographs, many 
diagrams and full directions. 

Athenian Drill ("The Victory"). $1. 

In "Genevieve Stebbins's System of Physi- 
cal Training." Classic attitudes meaning 
domination and power: "Amazon Holding 
Spear," "Diana of Versailles," "Fighting 
C;iadiator," "Quoit Player," "Warrior in 
Attack." "Winged Victory." Same book 
contains seven other drills. 

Barbell Drill. 75c. In "Artistic Work.** 
18 photographs. Same book contains eight 
other drills. 

Bean Bag Drill. 35c. 12 min. I6f, or 
8m and 8f. S. Schell. Bean bags. May be 
used as "Ball Drill," or "Rubber Ball 
Drill." WMjulyOl. 

Bow and Arrow Drill. 35c. In "Hia- 
watha Entertainments." Book also has 
"Indian Drill and Dance" and gives Hia- 
watha entertainment for whole evening. 

Brownie Drill. 35C. 10 min. 12 or 16 

boys or girls. Brownie costume (pattern 
sent for 50c.). May be given as "Hop 
Toad Drill" in Hop Toad costume or "Leap 
Frog Drill" in costume. WMnovOO. 



Castanet Drill. 35c. is min. is 

ish or white costume. Castanets 
May be given as "Cymbal," o.- "' 
ine drill by substituting cymbals 
bourines. 1 group photograph. Wi 

Children's Flag Drill, asc ] 

Any number. Flags required, 
used as "Victory DrUL" Music W: 

Christmas Bell Drill. 15c. 15 : 

Costumes with bells. Small brass 
wands. May be called "Bell 
"Sleigh-Bell Drill." 

Class Day Drill for Young 

School. 35c. 15 min. Any 
Particularly suited for lawn pr 
Garlands of flowers or ivy carried 
moving in couples. WMmarOl. 

Columbia the Qem of the 

25 c. Queen and maids meet 1 
Columbus. All say something abo 
navy or freedom, and take part 
otic drill. May be used alone or 1 
"Columbia." 

Cymbal Drill. 15c. i8,i6or3( 

bals needed. Greek, Roman, 
^Syptian or white costumes. 

Daisy Chain Drill. 35c. InT 

the Daisies." Any number of ch 

Daisy Drill. 35c. 12 min. 16 g 

years old. Daisy chains reauired. 
Hubbard costume decorated with 
Delsarte movements. Book has ms 
drills, recitations, pantomimes, < 
etc., all for children. WR17. 

Daughters of the Regiment 

35C. 16 min. 16 girls. Flags ^ 
of ribbon. Marching and figures, 
book are dialogues, recitations, pa 
and drills, all for children. WR 

Delsarte Recitation Book. 

Contains "Doll Drill." "Sword 1 
Pantomime," and 400 pages of re 
gems for all occasions. 

Delsartian Physical Drill. 35< 

Five girls, 6-8 years old. Cheese 
tumes. Drill consists of tableaux 
ercises, closing with Oxford Mit 
a book with many other drills, pai 
tableaux, dialogues, recitations, all 
dren. WR17. 

Doll Drill. $1.25. In "Delsart 
tion Book." 16 min. Girls. 6 
old of different heights. Dolls 
Nurse costume. Drill consists > 
ments by mother or nurse carin/i; 
and closes with lullaby. Invisibl 
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In same book are "Sword Drill and 
nime" and many recitations and en- 
ments. 

(ell Drill. 35c. In "Thanksgiving 
ations." 8m or f. Book contains 
Thanksgiving material. 

(ell and Wand Drill. 75C. 

Artistic Work." Combination work 
ly number m or f. 6 photographs, 
book contains eight other drills. 

(ell Drill, Fancy. 35c. Any 

r. S. Schell. WMaugOO. 

Tableaux. 35c. 10 min. I2f. S. 

Consists of marching and forming 
until Easter is spelled. WMmar99. 

Temple Drill. 30c. in "Gene- 

Stebbins's Drills." Exercises from 
p in Persia, Turkey and other parts 
ent. Same book contains three other 

ing Dramatic Drill. 30c. In 

vieve Stebbins's Drills.** Exercises 
•tray Flight, Excitement, Shrinking, 
•, Anger, Despair, etc. Same book 
IS three other drills. 

Drill ("In May"). $1. In 

vieve Stebbins's System of Physical 
ng." Old-fashioned English country 
1. Dolly Varden costume. Same 
:ontains seven other drills. 

•rill. 35c. In "Fairy Revel and 
)w Tableau." Any number. 

'ance. 50c. in "Messages in Many 
." Fairy costume drill for any num- 
5ame book contains "Wedding March 
2 Flowers" and "Homage to the 



>> 



■s. 

(evel and Rainbow Tableau* 

Contains "Fairy Drill." 

gade. 35c. 15 min. 8 little girls. 

required. Court costumes. Presents 
gamut of fan flirtation and polite 
of fans. Book contains many fine 

ions. WR7. 

Vlarches. 75c. in "Artistic 

* Same book contains eight other 

5tcps. 75c. In "Aftistic.Work." 
book contains eight other drills. 

F Roses Drill and March. 15c. 

Rose-colored gowns or as fairies; 
r paper roses needed. 

I of the Daisies. 25c. A musical 
ontaining "Daisy Chain Drill." 

the Nations. 25c. Contains 
ica Drill," and is an international 
ic entertainment. 

lute. 35 c. Any number. S. Schell. 
e used in connection with "American 
,farch," the salute closing the march. 
iy99. 



Floating Drill. 35c. in "Little Grandmas 
in Grandma Land." Any number of girls. 
Same book contains "Minuet" and *' Vir- 
ginia Reel." 

From Greenland's Icy Mountains. 

35c. In "Scenes from Life of Frances E. 
Willard." Song and drill for any number 
m and f. 

Genevieve Stebbins's Drills. 30c. 

Contains: "Eastern Temple Drill," "Ener- 
gizing Dramatic Drill, "Minuet Fan 
Drill/' "Esthetic Drill." Drills especially 
adapted to commencement exercises. 

Genevieve Stebbins's System of 
Physical Training. $1.00. Besides a 

system of psychological physical culture, 
book contains drills: "Athenian Drill 
("The Victory"); "Eastern Temple Drill"; 
"Energizing Dramatic Drill"; "English 




("The Carmen"). Drills are described in 
alphabetical places in this catalogue. 

Ghost Dance. 35c. Any number. Book 
has also "Witches' Dance,'^ "Spook March" 
and "Goblin Parade," and contains 166 
pages of Hallowe'en entertainment ma- 
terial. WR31. 

Gipsy Fantasy. 35c. Drill and dance. 
15 min. 6f. Gipsy costume. Tambourines 
needed. May be used as "Tambourine 
Drill." WMjanOl. 6 photographs. 

Goblin Parade. 35c. Any number. Book 
has also "Witches' Dance,'* "Ghost 
Dance," and "Spook March," and contains 
166 pages of Hallowe'en entertainment ma- 
terial. WR31. 

Good Night Drill and Songs. 35c. 

80 min. 8f. S. Schell. Nightgown and 
nightcap costumes. Girls carry candles and 
dollies, march, sing action songs, etc. 

Gossip Pantomime. 15c. Drill. 26 min. 

Any number f. Old lady make-up, long 
gowns and caps. "Hints on Facial Ex- 
pression." 

Graded Physical Exercises. $1. 

Contains "Marching and Tactics" for eight 
years' school work. A complete system of 
school physical culture, and contains action 
poems, minute plays, games, etc. 68 photos. 

Greek Drill ("The Nymphs"). $t. 

In "Genevieve Stebbins's System of Physi- 
cal Training." Movements intended to 
represent Greek wood, water, air and fire 
nymphs. Same book contains seven other 
drills. 

Gun Drill. 20c. 20 min. Any number. 
Guns needed. Consists of military com- 
mands and tactics. Music 13 illustrations. 

Harvest Drill. 35c. 15 min. Even num- 
ber of m or f. Sickles required. Farm 
costume. In same book are "Tennis Drill" 
and "Japanese Parasol and Fan Drill" and 
religious selections. WR6. 
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Hatchet Drill. 25c. 15 min. 16m. Wash- 
ington costume. Hatchets needed. Boy 
recites the well-known hatchet story. WM- 
jan96. 

Hiawatha Entertainments. 35C* 

Has "Indian Drill and Dance" and "Bow 
and Arrow Drill/' and gives Hiawatha en- 
tertainment for full evening. 

Homage to the Flowers. 50c. In 

"Messages in Many Voices." Children's 
drill with flower scarfs for any number. 
Same book contains "Wedding March of 
the Flowers" and "Fairy Dance." 

Hoop Drill. 75c. In "Artistic Work.". 13 
photographs. Same book contains eight 
other drills. ^ 

Indian Drill and Dance. 35c. in "Hia- 
watha Entertainments." 8 boys. Book 
gives Hiaw?tha entertainment for whole 
evening, also "Bow and Arrow Drill." 

International Flag Drill. 35c. ssf. 

National costumes. Flags: Dutch, Puri- 
tan, Irish, Scotch, German, Swiss, French, 
Spanish, American. Music. 11 gfroup 
photographs. WMjune93. 

Japanese Fantastics. 75c. Pantomime 

and drill. Any even number f. Japanese 
costumes and fans. 68 movements and at- 
titudes. Most artistic booklet, suitable for 
gift. 6 pa^es music. Two large photo- 
graphs of Geisha girl musicians and dancers, 
also full-length photograph of Sada Yacco, 
the only Japanese actress. 10 attitude 
photographs. 

Japanese Parasol and Fan Drill. 35C» 

8 min. 12 f. Japanese parasols, fans, cos- 
tumes and head-dress. In same book are 
"Tennis Drill" and "Harvest Drill." and 
many recitations suitable for Sunday school 
and church. WR6. 

Jolly Cupids. 35c. 12 min. Small boys. 
Close-fitting white suits, with wings.^ Bows 
and arrows required. Jolly cupids flit 
everywhere and fly to meet sweethearts. 
Old maids and bachelors can't always find 
them. WMjuneOO. 

Little Grandmas in Grandma Land. 

35c. Contains "Virginia Reel," "Float- 
ing Drill" and "Minuet." 

Marching and Tactics. $i. In "Graded 

Physical Exercises." For eight years of 
school work. Book is a complete system 
of school physical culture, and contains ac- 
tion poems, minute plays, games, etc. 

Martha Washington Tea Party. 35c. 

12 min. lOf. Martha Washin^on cos 
tume. May be given as "Colonial Tea,' 
"Old Maids* Tea," "Afternoon Tea. 
WMfeb98. 

May-Pole Exercises. 25c. 15 min. Anv 

number. May-pole and ribbons required. 

Messages in Many Voices. 50c. 

Operetta for any number, contains "Wed- 



it 



ding March of the Flowers," "Ho 
the Flowers" and "Fairy Dance.* 

Mexic Drill and Pantoniiiiiei 

20 min. 12f. Mexican conhMncs. 
drill and cotillon followed by pant 
Whittier's "Angels of Bnena 1^ 
ing of nurses watching battle an< 
nizing among dead and wotnided tl 
bands and lovers. 

Minuet. 35c. In "little Gram 

Grandma Land." Any number, 
book contains "Floating Drill" ai 
ginia ReeL" 

Minuet Fan Drill* 30c. In **€ 

Stebbins's Drills." Same book 
three other drills. 

Mirth Drill and TaUeftOX. 3I 

min. 14 f. Illustrating thoughts fi 
ton's "L'Allegro," by I. Goodhue. 
costume. May oe used as "Happ 
ens." WMdec99. 18 photograpns. 

Montezuma CotHlon. xsc, 1 

Any number. Mexican dance a 
tumes. Music 

Mother Goose's Merry Band. 

16 min. 18 children. S. SchelL 
in Mother Hubbard, Little Red 
Hood, Tommy Tucker* etc May 
as "Mother Goose's Carnival," 
Goose's Reception." WMfebOl. 

Nursery Rhymes Drill. 38c 

Any number. Mother Goose anc 
costumes. WR17. 

Oar Driil. asc. In*" "Saflors' E 
ment." Any number m. Same b 
tains "Sailors' DriU" and "Officers 

Officers' Drill. a5C. in ''Sallon 
tainment." A sailor drill for any 
m. Same book contains "Oar Di 
"Sailors' DrilL" 

Parasol Drill, :15c. S6niin. Anj 
Japanese parasols. Japanese, Chi 
society girl drill. Three parts: 
room March," "Military Man 
"Parasol Promenade" Music 

Play of Fancy. 35c 16 min. » 

of different sizes. Japanese fans^ 
tumes. Delsarte movements wi' 
WR24. 
Pole Drill.* 75c. In "Artistic 
Single and double work for anr 
m or f. 4 photographs. Same b 
tains eight other drills. 

Postman's Drill and Sone* j 

min. Any number boys or Srfs- 
in song and pantomime letter-earn 
Introduces "Umbrella Ma«h" an 
man's Song." 

Promenade of Broadway B^e 

16 min. 12 f. Short skirts, sailor 
parasols, etc. May be .called"C 
Parade," "Parasol Drill " or **Th« 
In last, both males and females 1 
part. 
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Drill. 35c. 10 min. 1 large girl, 
girls of diflferent sizes or any num- 
jrroups of 7. Cheese cloth sashes, 
costume. Drill opened with reci- 
Violets' Victory." WR17. 

Drill. 75c. In "Artistic Work." 
rraphs. Same book contains eight 
ills. 

And Rachel Drill and Tab- 

35 c. 30 rain. Any number. S. 
Quaker costume drill, introducing 

I, I Have Long Been Thinking. 
ly be sung by one Reuben and one 
md they may act out drill. Music. 

the Naiads. 25c. 20 min. 9f. 

Middleton. May also be used as 
Fantastics," "Red, White and Blue 
cs," ''Garland Drill," "Wreath 
cs," "Rings of Roses," etc. 23 
hotographs and a large-size photo 
is of Milo. 

Tableaux and Drill. 35C* 

14 f. S. Schell. May be given 
inbow Drill," or "Scarf DrilL" 
3ood Night." WMnov99. 

ices. 35 c. Any number. Exer- 
• developing flexibility of body. (1) 
ia, (2) Berlin, (3) Schottische, (4) 
Schottische, (5) Glide Walt2. 
01. 

II. 75C. In "Artistic Work." 6 
nd 6 double exercises. 12 photos. 
3ok contains eight other drills. 

)rill ("The Amazon"). $i. 

levieve Stebbins's System of Physi- 
aining." Studies from Amazon 
in the Vatican. Same book con- 
ven other drills. 

3rill. 35c. In "Sailors' Enter- 

t." Any number m. Same book 

"Oar Drill" and "Officers' Drill.*' 

Entertainment. 25c. Contains 

J* Drill," "Oar Drill," and "Sailors' 

ill and Dance. 35c. 15 min. 

drill, song and dance for any num- 
sible by four. WMfeb02. 

ill. 35c. 20 min. Any number 

Scarfs required. May be given 

bon Drill," '^Smilax Drill," "Calis- 

Drill," or "Red, White and Blue 

tltastics. 35c. 20 rain. 9f. 
)r garlands required. May be ex- 
to any length ny songs, recitations 
ler specialties. May be used as 
Drill," "Greek Drill," "Red, 
and Blue Drill," "Smilax Drill,'* 
i Drill," "Flower Drill." 17 group 
iphs. 

itar Drill, or Spectacular 

35 c. 20 min. 16 persons. 
D. Bishop. May be given as drill 



introducing tableaux with star-tipped wands, 
or may be given as a march. Fine spec- 
tacular march or drill for professional or 
amateur stage or for ball-room or dance. 

Silver Wand Drill. 75c. in "Artistic 

Work." 4 photographs. Same book con- 
tains eight other drills. 

Spanish Drill ("The Carmen**). $1. 

In "Genevieve Stebbins's System of Phys- 
ical Training." Movements with the Span- / 
ish mantilla. Same book contains Ecven 
other drills. 

Spectacular March, or Silver Star 

Drill. 35c. 20 min. 16f, or 8m and 
8f. G. D. Bishop. Artistic march or drill 
with tableaux. 

Spook March. 35c. in "Werner's Read- 
ings No. 81." Any number. Book has 
also "Witches' Dance," "Ghost pance," 
and "Goblin Parade," and contains 168 
. pa^es of Hallowe'en entertainment ma- 
terial. 

Stars and Stripes Drill. 15c. 15 min. 

12m or 12f. May be used as "4th of July 
Drill," "Flag Day Drill," "Memorial Day 
Drill," etc. Suitable for schools, dancing 
academies, stage, G. A. R.'s. 

Sweepers* Growl. 35c. 20 min. sf. s. 

Schell. Sweepers* costumes. Brooms re- 
quired. May be used as "Broom Drill." 
Music. Girls sweep, sing and recite. Mav 
also be given by boys as porters or by both 
boys and girls by adding recitation. WM- 
juneOl. 

Sword Drill and Pantomime. $1.35. 

In "Delsarte Recitation Book." 20 min. 
16f or m. Swords required. Military cos- 
tume. ^ Military moveraents leading up to 
?antomime (burlesque) of "Charge of the 
.ight Brigade," and closing with march. 
Book contains also "Doll Drill," and many 
recitations, entertainments, etc. 1 group 
illustration. 

Fen Little Nigger Boys. 35c. 15 min. 

10 m. S. SchelL Drill and song. Ten 
nigger boys disappear one by one as each 
stanza is sung. Hints for negro make-up. 

Tennis Drill. 35c. 15 min. 1 captain 
and 6m, 6f, or 1 captain, and 12 of either 
sex. Rackets with ribbon ^ decorations. 
Fancy costumes. Book contains "Harvest 
Drill," "Japanese Parasol and Fan Drill;" 
also fine collection of recitations and en- 
tertainments suited to church use. WR6. 

Thanksgiving Celebrations. 35c. 

Full Thanksgiving program containing 
. Dumb-Bell Drill. 

Trinity Drill. 35c. 15 min. 18f. Crosses 
of wood. May be used as "White Cross 
Drill," "Good Friday Drill." Good for 
Easter, Christmas or any other occasion. 
WMfcbOl. 
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DELSARTE RECITATION BOOi 

480 Pages of All-Roimd Recitatioiit, 32 Pages of HhistntioBS Cor Ta 
and Statue-Posing. Elegantly Printed and BoumL Price $1.2Sb Postpaid. 



A' Aboot It. 

Absolution. 

Anne Hathaway. 

At Sign of Cleft Heart. 

At Tunnel's Mouth. 

Auctioning off Baby. 

Au Revoir (Dobson). 

Baby's First Tooth. 

B. a, Romance. 

Belle of Innisfare. 

Beryl's Happy Thought. 

Sketch of Delsarte. 

Bird among Blooms. 

Boy's Bear Story (Riley). 

Boy's Conclusion. 

Bread. 

Brita's Wedding. 

Candor. 

Civil War. 

Cobra. 

Conversational. 

Coquette Conquered(Dunbar). 

Count Gismond (Browning). 

Death of Crailey Gray. 

De Cushville Hop. 

Desolation. 

Discussion. 

Doll Drill. 

Dorothy's Mustn't's (Wilcox). 

Drops. 

Dutch Lullaby (Field). 

Even This Shall Pass Away. 

Ever so Far ^way. 

Faith and^ Works. 

First Banjo. 

Gallant French Serpent and 
Eve. 

Going of White Swan. 

Govern mt t Spy. 

Grandfather Watts's Private 
Fourth. 

Haunted by a Song. 

Her Answer. 

Her Lovers. 

Hints for Statue-ir'oses. 



LIST OF CONTENTS. 

His New Brother. 

How Burlington was Saved. 

How Deacon Tubman and 
r arson Witney Kept New 
Year's. 

Hundred Louis d'Or. 

In Bohemia. 

Incident of Johnstown Flood. 

Tack Hall's Boat-Race. 

fimmy Brown's Dog. 

fohn Spicer on Clothes. 

Foker's Mistake (pantomime). 

Jovita ; or, the Christmas Gift. 

Kitchen Clock. 

Ladies of Athens ((jreek 
play). 

Little White Beggars. 

Lord Clive (Browning). 

Lost. 

Low- Backed Car. 

Mammy's Li'l* Boy. 

Marriage • of Flowers. 

Mary Jane and I. 

Massacre of Zoroaster. 

Masque of New Year. 

Marseillaise of Greeks. 

Men's Wicked Ways. 

"Merchant of Venice," Mod- 
ern Version of. 

Mickey Free's Letter to Mrs. 
M'(ira. 

Minister's Housekeeper. 

Minuet (Dodge). 

Molly. 

Moriah's Mo'nin' (Stuart). 

Mr. Travers's First Hunt. 

Name by Proxy. 

News of the Day. 

Oh, Sir! 

Old Church. 

or Pickett's NelL 

Opal Ring. 

Perdita. 

Pet and Bijou. 



[^^Susge of 



Piano Mi»ie. 

PlayinflT ScliooL 

Pn^KMaL 

Revolt of Mother (WOUnc). 

Romance of Year. 

Romaunt of Fsffe. 

Schoolma'am's Obortiiw. 

Servant Question (ScheU). 

Shadow of a done. 

Silent Army of Memorid 

Day. 
Sisterly Scheme. 
Snow-Flakes and Snow-! 
Spanish Gyp^. 
Star-Spangled Banner. 
Stanzas to Eternity. 
Stately Minnet. 
Story of Gngi^ 
Sue and Me. 
Sword DriU C 

Light Brigad^). 
Ten Robber Toes. ^ 

Thanksgiving El op eme n t 
Ihanksfdvin^ Pttmpkln Fin. 
Their Mother. J 

Tomb in Ghent. ^ 

Tragedy of Sedan. 
Trumpeter's Betrothed. 
T'ward Arcadie. 
Virginian's Final Victory. 
Voices of Wildwood. 
Volunteer Organist 
Way to Arcady. 
Wedding-Gown. 
What Aika the Pudding. 
What WTas It? 
Vvnat William Henry Did. 
When Angry, Connt a Hon- 

dred. 
Why my Father Lefl tke 

Army. 
Widow^s Revenffe. 
Wife's I.Ament 
Wish-bone. 



Beyond question, the DELSARTE RECITATION BOOK is the grcatd 
book of its kind. Contains Plays, Monologues, Musical Pieces, Pantomima 
Drills, Lesson-talks, Recitations in Prose and Poetry, ranging from simpl 
juvenile to most dramatic— a book in which every reader, no matter what hi 
style may be, will find something suited to him. Contains also many epignioi 
illustrating or stating some principle in the Delsarte System. 
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[iawatha Entertainments. 



By STANLEY SCHELL. 



Longfenow'« beaatiful Indian legend, '* Hiawatha,** w9S never 90 
popular as at the present. There is scarcely a school in the land bat 
what is making a study of Hiawatha and his times. In Yiew thereof we 
have prepared a new book containing 

Jendid Material for Clubs, Schools, Colleges^ PuUic or PritaU 
EnterUunmcnts, for Young or Old, for LUHe or Bkf FoOuu 



What is in tlie Boole: 

ffiawatha : A Drama in Five Acts# 

The strongest " Hiawatha" drama ever prodticed. Introdtices l>rllli» 
Dances, Songs, Tableaux and Pantomime. Suitable for any number 
of males and females, either small or large. As a whole, it will occupy 
mn entire evening. Each of the acts is arranged so that it may be used 
as a separate entertainment, lasting from 15 to 25 minutes. 

Hiawatha: A Pantomimed Reading. 

Consists of (i) Introduction. (2) Hiawatha's Childhood. (3) Hiawatha* 
the Boy. (4) Hiawatha's Wooing. (5) Hiawatha's Wedding-feast. 
Requires a reader and any ntmiber of males and females. Songs and 
dances are introduced. Full directions for action are given. 

Hiawatha Battling with his Father. 

A dramatk scene for tw€ oialei. 

The Famine : A Pantomime* ' 

For any number (from one to twelve) of xnale^ and lemideii 

Hints on G)sttimes and Make-iip 

For Hiawatha and odier Indiao Characters 



SS cents in /Hiper binding. 



Addreai the Pubfishen» 

EDGAR S. WERNER & CO.. 
East 19th Street NEW YOIUL 




WERNER'S READINGS AND 

THB GREATEST BOOK OP ITS KIND 
STORIES* CONDENSATIONS OP STORIES, CUTTINGS PROM NOVELS It 

35 cts. iA paper* 60 cts. in clotK bindlsiA 

^,,«.w^«m»^« ^ CONTENTS: ' ' *^ 

CUTTINGS fromt -^^.^ I 

"The Crisis" ("Douglas-Lincoln Debate").— Winston ChttrdiilL ..'..^ 

"The Eternal City" ("The New Brother").— Hail Caine. 

"The Ravanels" ("At the Stroke of Two").— Harris Dickaon. 

"Rudder Orange*' ("Renting a Baby").— Frank R, StoiAton. '■-''-k 

"A Son of Issachar" ("To the Lions").— Elbridge S. Brookk 

"Under Two Flags" ("Attack at Zarila").— Ouida. r ; 

STOICIl&S a Ad Cond«AsatioAa of Stories t 

• 

Black Silas (part negro dialect — dramatic). — ^Virginia Frazer Boyle. I 

Boy that Was Scaret O' Dyin* (fanciful Scotch dialect).— Annie Tmnball | 
Bud Zunts*S Mall (humorous romantic Southern dialect). — Ruth McEncry StJ 
Courting of Dinah Shadd (humorous Irish dialect).— Rudyard Kipling. -I 
Courting under Difficulties (humorous romantic— street cries). j^ 

Crucial Test (romantic tragic).— Matt Crim. '•j 

Diddle, Dumps and Chris (humorous Southern dialect).— Louise CI^iIb^ Vfni 
Dog and the Caramel (humorous).— J. G. Parmenter. ! 

Editha's Burglar (English burglar dialect).— Frances Hodgson Bomett '^ 
"Gentlemen! the King I" (dramatic).— Robert Barr. '' 

Girls vs. Boys' Boat Race (dramatic).— Oliver Wend#ll HolmeSL 

How Jinny "Eased" Her Mind (humorous negro dialect). — ^ThomM HdboK 

Kisses of Marjorie (dramatic romantic). — ^Booth Tarkington. 

Madonna of the Tubs (dramatic).— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 1 4 

Making of the Climax (humorous dramatic). — Elizabeth McCracken. 

'Manda (humorous servant girl). — ^Jeanette Pemberton. ' 

Mehitabel's Waltz (dramatic romantic). 

Mortification of the Flesh (humorous romantic). — ^Paul Lanrenoe IHtnlwr. 

**N' Ya*^k's the Place" (humorous College Settlement story). 

Old Man (pathetic Yankee dialect). — Eugene Field. 

Old Trapper's Christmas Dinner (dramatic woodsman dialect).— W. H. H. ]l 

Old U. S. (dramatic detective).— Arthur Train. 

Orchestra Chair X 13 (serio-humorous detective). — ^Howard Fieldinfc* 
Price of the Past Participle (htmiorous). — Margaret Cameron. 
Romance of the White Cowl (tragic romantic). — ^James Lane Allen. 
Sombre (dramatic romantic bull fight). — ^William Wetmore Story. * 

Teacher's Sleigh Ride (humorous romantic Cape Cod dialect).— Sally PkvttX 

Greene. 
Uncle Alec's Bad Folks (serio-humorous prison). — ^Annie Hamilton I>aiiiiifi|pi| 
Victor of Marengo (dramatic war Napoleon). .'.- » 

Voice from a Far Country (pathetic country dialect). 

When Santa ClaUS Went Wooing (humorous romandc Yankee dialect)— Jo»U|i 
X:NC0R.CS— 35 Good Encores Also (all in verso). 

All of the foregoing 72 pieces are contained In Wenier's Readims md leilliilHI ttti 
35 cts. in Paper, 60 cts. in clotK binding, posl^ 

■ '\f; 

Address the Publishers: EDGAR S. WERNER & CO.. 43 E. 19t!i St., NewVii 



35 Cents 



ACTING MONOLOGUES 

BY LIVINGSTON RUSSELL. 
ENGAGED. Price, 25 cents. 

Romantic, humorous monolofrue for a woman. A young woman, who has 
just become engaged, calls her departing 4over back several times, and then 
falls into a gu&hing and hysterical reverie. She ports over her love-letters, 
plans how their room will be arranged, and runs off stage singing theLohen- 
grin Wedding March. Full business given. 

CUPID'S VICTIM ; or the TIMID MAN. Price, 25c. 

Humorous monologue for a man. A bashful man reads up on courting and 
practices before a dummy girl. Very full business given. Three illustrations. 

AN IMPECUNIOUS ACTOR. Price, 25 cents. 

Humorous monologue for a man, describing the tribulations of a stago- 
struck youth who goes into raptures over his ** art," etc. 

THE CLIMAX OF A CRIME. Price, 25 cents. 

Tragic monologue for a man. Old man make-up. A murderer, having gone 
into a hole to bury his vict im, is shut in and can not escape. He goes mad 
in his living tomb; his various victims appear before him, and he finally 
stabs himself. Complete business and stage-directions. 

THE DEATH DREAM. Price. 25 cents. 

Intensely dramatic monologue for a man, from the play " The Bells," played 
by Sir 'Henry Irving. An inn-keeper, who is also the burgomaster, murders 
a guest for gold and burns the body in a lime kiln. On his daughter's wed- 
ding nigl^t he in a dream goes through all the minutiae of the murder, 
passes through terrible suffering and dies. Five full-page illustrations. 
Full business. 

THE "COMING OUT" OF MISS CUMMINGS. 25c. 

A breezy and humorous monologue for a woman. An up to-date " bud " of 
seventeen, from the West, makes her d^but in New York. She does not take 
kindly to society's ways and to the addresses of the stylish men, but i refers 
Montana ways and ''Jimmie, of Missoula GiUch." Affords opportunity to 
introduce various specialties. Full directions for stage, and full business. 
Three full page illustrations. 

fHE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. Price. 25 cents. 

Humorous monoli gue for a woman. An actress, in making her d6but, 
misses the presence of her lover, and has a fit of jealousy and of the blues. 
Ends happily. Affords opportunity for varied expressional work. 

FOR GOD AND COUNTRY. Price, 25 cents 

Historical, patriotic, and tragic monologue for a woman. >*_ *ved Cross nurse 
describes the scenes on the battle-field at Santiago. Kelers to Gen. Wheeler 
and to Col. Roosevelt. Unusually elaborate directions for producing various 
war-effects, and full business. (Every reciter should have this monologue 
for the valuable stage-iessons it gives, even thongh he does not cp^re for the 
monologue itself.) Three full-page illustrations. Costume of a Ked Cross 
nurse. 

VIVA CUBA LIBRE I Price, 25 cents^ 

A patriotic monologue for a woman. A dramatic setting of incidents 'con- 
nected with the patriotic daring of Paulina de Ruiz Gonzales— the Joan of 
Arc of Cuba; together with the introduction of historical matter regarding 
the sufferings of the Cubans during the struggle for liberty. 

JUST LIKE ONE OF THE FAMILY. Price, 25 cents. 

William Handy, living with friends but considered '* just like one of the 
family," is asked to look after the house during the absence of his h >st and 
hostess on a call. He promises himself a quiet evening of intellectual en- 
joyment, but is aroused first by the frantic bawling of their baby, by the 
entrance of the coalman and by the cries of their pet cat, dog and parrot. 
When upon the verge of nervous collapse, his friends return. Intei eety 
humorous. 

Any of the above sent post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 

EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. -^^ ^^^'^^Jj^!*'**** 



